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This famotu town of MAN80UL had five gates, 
m at which to come, out aX which to go, and these 
were made likewise amstoerdble to the walls, — to wit, 
impregnable, and such as could never be opened nor 
forced btU by the will and leave of those within. The 
names of the gates were these, ^Ear-ga;te, Eye-gate, 
Mouth-gate, Nose-gate, wnd Feel-gate. 

' The Holy War, by John Bunyan. 



8(m/e parts of this little hook were delivered as a Lecture 
at the PhUodophical ImtUiUion, Edinburgh, 



Note to the Second Edition. 

I HAVE to thank my kind friend, Noel Paton 
R.S.A. for enriching this Edition by his gift of the 
beautiful sketch which faces the title-page. 

aw. 

Edinburgh, October 1, 1857. 



THE 



FIITE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. 



The ivorj palace of the skull^ which is the 
central abode of the soul^ although it dwells in 
the whole bodj^ opens to the outer world four 
gateways^ bj which its influences may enter; and 
a fifthy whose alleys are innumerable^ unfolds its 
thousand doors on the surface of every limb. 
These gateways, — which we otherwise name the 
Organs of the Senses, and call in our mother 
speech, the Eye, the Ear, the Kose, the Mouth, 
and the Skin, — are instruments by which we see, 
and hear, and smell, and taste, and touch: at 
once loopholes through which the spirit gazes 
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2 THE FIVE GATEWAYS 

out upon the world, and the world gazes in 
upon the spirit; porches which the longing un- 
satisfied soul would often gladly make wider, that 
beautiful material nature might come into it 
more fully and freely; and fenced doors, which 
the sated and dissatisfied spirit would, if it had 
the power, ofben shut and bar altogether. 

I will try to picture each of those living inlets 
of learning, without stopping at present to in- 
quire how much the soul knows independent of 
lihe senses, and how far it controls them. The 
soul and its servants were not intended to be at 
war with each other, and the better the wise 
king is served, the more kingly will he appear. 
We have a strange fear of our bodies, and are 
ever speaking as if we could right the spirit 
only by wronging the flesh, and could best 
sharpen oiir intellects by blunting our senses. 
But our souls would be only gainers by the 
perfection of our bodies were they wisely dealt 
with ; and for every human being we should aim 
at securing, so far as they can be attained, an 
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eye as keen and piercing as that of the eagle; 
an ear as sensitive to the faintest sound as that 
of the hare; a nostril as far scenting as that of 
the wild deer ; a tongue as delicate as that of the 
butterfly; and a touch as acute as that of the 
spider. 

Ko man ever was so endowed, and no one ever 
will be ; but all come infinitely short of what they 
should achieve were they to make their senses what 
they might be made. The old have outlived their 
opportunity, and the diseased never had it; but 
the young, who have still an undimmed eye, 
an undulled ear, and a soft hand; an unblunted 
nostril, and a tongue which tastes with relish 
the plainest fare, can so cultivate their senses as 
to make the narrow ring which for the old and 
the infirm encircles things sensible, widen for them 
into an almost limitless horizon. 

There are three points of view from which we 
are to look at the senses, viz. — 

1st. As ministers to the merely animal wants 

of the Body. 

b2 



4 THE FTVE GATEWAYS 

2d. As ministers to the cultivation of the 
Intellect; and^ 

dd. As ministers to the gratification of the 
perception of Beauty and its opposite. 

It is to the two last^ the Intellectual and .^- 

thetical offices of the senses, I am mainly to refer, 

including that relation to our Moral Instincts 

which flows from the triple Corporeal, Intellectual, 

and .^thetical function which is exercised by each 

sense. 

1. The Eye. 

First, then, of the Eye. It is one of the 
prerogatives of man to have eyes. Many living 
creatures have none. The eyes which others — 
for example, the star-fishes — have, are mere 
sensitive points, dimly conscious of light and 
darkness, but not perceiving colours, or distin- 
guishing forms. The eyes of flies are hard, 
horny lanterns which cannot be moved about 
like our restless eyes, but look always in the 
same direction; whilst spiders, having many more 
things to look after than one pair of such Ian- 
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terns will suffice for, have eyes stuck all over 
their heads, and can watch a trapped gnat with 
one eye, and peer through a hole in their wehs 
with another. We are much hotter provided for 
than any of these creatures, although we have 
hut two small orbs to see with. Think, first, how 
beautiful the human eye is, excelling in beauty 
the eye of every creature. The eyes of many of 
the lower animals are doubtless very beautiful. 
You must have admired the bold, fierce, bright 
eye of the eagle, the large gentle brown eye of 
the ox, the treacherous green eye of the cat, 
waxing and waning like the moon, as the sun 
shines upon it or deserts it; the pert eye of the 
sparrow, the sly eye of the fox, the peering little 
bead of black enamel in the mouse's head, the 
gem-like eye which redeems the toad fix)m ugli- 
ness; and the intelligent, affectionate expression, 
which looks out fi^om the human-like eye of the 
horse and the dog. There are these and the 
eyes of many other animals full of beauty ; there 
are none, indeed, which are not beautiful; but 
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there is a glory which excelleth in the eye of man. 
We realize this fully, only when we gaze into the 
faces of those we lore. It is their eyes we look 
at when we are near them, and recal when we 
are far away. The face is a hlank without the 
eye; and the eye seems to concentrate every 
feature in itself. It is the eye that smiles, not 
the lips; it is the eye that listens, not the ear; it 
that frowns, not the hrow ; it that mourns, not the 
voice. Every sense and every faculty seems to 
flow towards it, and find expression through it, 
nay, to he lost in it; for all must at times have 
felt as if the eye of another was not his, hut he ; 
as if it had not merely a life, hut also a personality 
of its own ; as if it was not only a living thing, 
hut also a thinking heing. 

But apart from this source of heauty, in which 
man's eye must excel that of all other creatures, 
as much as his spirit excels in endowments theirs ; 
it is in itself, even when life has departed jfirom it, 
and the soul no longer looks through its win- 
dow, a beautiful and a very wonderful thing. Its 
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beauty is, perhaps, most apparent in the eje of 
an infant, which, if jou please, we shall suppose 
not dead, but only asleep with its eyes wide 
open. How large and round they are ; how pure 
and pearly the white is, with but one blue vein 
or two marbling its surface; how beautiful the 
rainbow ring, opening its. mottled circle wide 
to the light I How sharply defined the pupil, so 
black and yet so clear, that you look into it as 
into some deep dark well, and see a little face 
look back at you, which you forget is your own, 
whilst you rejoice that the days are not yet come 
for those infant eyes, when "they that look out 
of the windows shall be darkened I " And then, 
the soft pink curtains which we call eyelids, with 
their long silken fringes of eyelashes, and the 
unshed tears bathing and brightening all I How 
exquisite the whole ! How precious in the sight 
of God must those little orbs be when He has 
bestowed upon them so much beauty ! 

But apart altogether from that beauty which 
delights the painter, the human eye is a wondrous 
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construction. Let us glance for a moment at its 
wonderfulness. It is essentiallj a hollow globe, 
or small spherical chamber. There is no human 
chamber like it in form, unless we include among 
human dwelling-places the great hollow balls which 
surmount the Cathedral or Basilica Domes of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The eye is such a ball: 
the larger part of it, which we do not see when 
we look in each other's faces, forms the white 
of the eye, and consists of a strong, thick, tough 
membrane, something like parchment, but more 
pliable. This forms the outer wajl, as it were, of 
the chamber of the eye ; it may be compared to 
the cup of an acorn, or to a still more familiiff 
thing, an egg-cup, or to a round wine-glass with 
a narrow stem. It is strong, so that it cannot easily 
be injured ; thick, so that light cannot pass through 
it ; and round, so that it can be moved about in 
every direction, and let us* see much better on all 
sides with a single pair of eyes than the spider can 
with its host of them. 

In the front of the eye is a clear, transparent 
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window, exactly like the glass of a watch. If you 
look at q. face sideways, you see it projecting with 
a bent surfece like a bow-window, and may observe 
its perfect transparency. The eyelids, which I have 
formerly spoken of as a curtain, may perhaps he 
hotter compared to a pair of outside shutters for 
this window, which are put up when we go to sleep, 
and taken down when we awake. But these shutters 
are not useless, or merely ornamental through the 
day. Every moment they are rising and falling, 
or, as we say, winking. We do this so unceasingly, 
that we forget that we do it at all ; hut the ohject 
of this unconscious winking is a very important one. 
An outside window soon gets soiled and dirty, and 
a careM shopkeeper cleans his windows every 
morning. But our eye-windows must never have 
so much as a speck or spot upon them, and the 
winking eyelid is the busy apprentice who, not once 
a day, but all the day, keeps the living glass clean ; 
so that after all we are little worse off than the 
fishes, who bathe their eyes and wash their faces 
every moment. 
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BeluDd this ever-clean window, and at some 
distance from it, hangs that beautiful circular curtain 
which forms the coloured part of the eye, and in 
the centre of which is the pupil. It is named the 
Iris, which is only another name for the Eainbow; 
for though we speak of eyes as simply blue or grey, 
or black, because they have one prevailing tuit, we 
cannot fail to notice that the ring of the eye is 
always variously mottled, and flecked or streaked 
with colours as the rainbow is. This Eainbow- 
curtain, or Iris, answers the same purpose which 
a Venetian blind does. Like it, it can be opened 
and closed at intervals, and like it, it never is closed 
altogether ; but it is a far more wonderful piece of 
mechanism than a Venetian blind, and it opens and 
closes in a different way. 

There is nothing this Iris so much resembles, 
both in shape and in mode of action, as that much- 
loved flower, the daisy. The name signifies literally 
Day's Eye : the flower which opens its eye to the 
day, or when the day dawns. Shakspeare, who saw 
all analogies, referring to the similar action of the 
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marigold, in the morning song in Cjmbeline, tells 

how. 

'* Winking Mary-bnds begin 
. To ope their golden eyes." 

The Ettrick Shepherd embodies the same analogy 
in an evening song : 

" When the blewart* bears a pearl. 
And the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonnie lacken-gowan 
Has fanldit np her e'e." 

The daisy and the iris agree in this, that their 
opening and closing are determined by their ex- 
posure to light or darkness ; but they differ in this, 
that the daisy opens widest when the sun is at 
its height, and shuts altogether when the sun goes 
down : whilst the iris opens widest in utter darkness, 
and closes so as to make the pupil a mere black 
point when sunshine falls upon it. 

If we wish to observe this in our own eyes, we 
need only close them for a little while before a 
looking-glass, so that the dropped eyelids may shut 
out the day, when, like shy night-birds, the living 

•Speedwell {Veronica Chamoedrys). 
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circles will stretch outwards ; and the pupil of the 
eje, like a hole which the sun is melting in the ice, 
will quickly widen into a deep clear pool. If now 
we open our eyes, we see the rainhow-rings contract 
as the light falls upon them, and the dark pupil 
rapidly narrow, like the well head of a spring 
almost sealed hy the frost. But probahly all have 
seen the movement I am descrihing, in the eyes of 
a cat, where the change is more conspicuous than 
in our own eyes; and have noticed the hroad iris 
spread out in twilight, till the look, usually so 
suspicious, softened into a mild glance ; whilst 
when Fussy is hasking in the sun, as she dearly 
loves to do, she shows hetween her frequent winkings 
only a narrow slit for a pupil, like the chink of a 
shutter, or the space hetween the spars of a lattice- 
hlind. 

The endless motions of this living curtain, which, 
like the unresting sea, is ever changing its aspect, 
have for their ohject the regulation of the flow of 
light into the eye. When the permitted numher of 
rays have passed through the guarded entrance, or 
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pupily they traverse certain crystal-like structures^ 

which are now to be described. 

Behind the iris is a lens/ as opticians call it^ or 
magnifjing-glass. We are most fEuniliar with this 
portion of the eye, as it occurs in fishes^ looking in 
the recently-caught creature like a small ball of 
glass, and changing into what resembles a ball of 
chalk, when the fish is boiled. This lens is inclosed 
in a transparent covering, which is so united at its 
edges to the walls of the eye that it stretches like 
a piece of crystal between them ; and in front of it, 
filling the space dividing the lens from the watch- 
glass-like window, is a clear transparent liquid like 
water, in which the iris floats. The lens is, further, 
set like the jewel stone of a ring, in what looks, 
when seen detached, hke a larger sphere of crystal ; 
but which in reality is a translucent liquid con- 
tained in an equally translucent membrane, so that 
the greater part of the eye is occupied with fluid : 
and the chamber, aft;er all, which it most resembles, 
is that of a diving-bell full of water. Lastly, all 
the back part of the eye has spread over its inside 
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surfiEU^Oy first a fine white membrane, resembling 
cambric or tissue paper, and behind that a dark 
curtain ; so that it resembles a room with black 
cloth hung next to the wall, and a white muslin 
curtiun spread over the cloth. This curtain or 
Betina, seen alone, is like a flower- cup, such as 
that of a white lily, and like it ends in a stem, 
which anatomists name the Optic Nerve : the stem 
in its turn, after passing through the black curtain, 
is planted in the bram, and is in living connexion 
with it. 

Altogether, then, our eye is a chamber shaped 
like a globe, having one large window provided 
with shutters outside, and with a self-adjusting 
blind within. Otherwise it is filled with a glassy 
liquid, and has two wall papers, or curtains, one 
white and the other black. 

How small this eye-chamber is, we all know; 
but it is large enough. A single tent sufficed 
to lodge Napoleon ; and Nelson guided the fleets 
of England from one little cabin. And so it is 
with the eye; it is set apart for the reception 
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of one guest, whose name is Light, but also 
Legion; and as the privileged entrant counsels, 
the great arms and limbs of the body are set 
in motion. 

Within our eyes, at every instant, a picture of 
the outer world is painted by the pencil of the 
Sun on the white curtain at the back of the eye ; 
and when it has impressed us for a moment, the 
black curtain absorbs and blots out the picture, 
and the sun paints a new one, which in its turn is 
blotted out, and so the process proceeds all the day 
long. What a strange thing this is ! We speak 
of seeing things held before our eyes, as if the 
things themselves pressed in upon us, and thrust 
themselves into the presence of our spirits. But 
it is not so; you no more, any one of you, see 
my face at this moment, than you ever saw your 
own. You have looked betimes into a mirror, and 
seen a something beautiful or otherwise, which 
you have regarded as your face. Yet it was but 
the reflection from a piece of glass you saw ; and 
whether the glass dealt flEurly with you or not, you 
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cannot tell ; but this is certain — ^your own face you 
never beheld. And as little do you see mine : 
some hundred portraits of me, no two the same, 
are at this moment hanging, one on the back wall 
of each of your eye-chambers. It is these portraits 
you see, not me ; and I see none of you, but only 
certain likenesses, two for each of you, a right 
eye portrait, and a left eye portrait, both very 

■ 

hasty and withal inaccurate sketches. And so 
it is with the whole visible world. It is far off 
&om us, when it seems nearest. Darkness 
abolishes it altogether. The mid-day sun but 
interprets it ; and we know it not in the original, 
but only in translation. 

Face to face we shall never meet this visible 
world, or gaze eye to eye upon it. We know only 
its picture, and cannot tell whether that is Mthfiil 
or not ; but it cannot be altogether faithless, and 
we must accept it, as we do the transmitted portraits 
of relatives we have never seen, or the sculptured 
heads of men who died ages before us. On those 
we gaze, not distrusting them, yet not altogether 
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confiding in them ; and we must treat the outward 
world in the same way. 

What a strange interest thus attaches to that 
little darkened chamher of the eye! Into it the 
sun and the stars, the earth and the ocean, the 
glory and the terror of the universe, enter upon 
the wings of light, and demand audience of the 
soul. And from its mysterious ahiding-place the 
soul comes forth, and in twilight they commune 
together. No one hut He who made, them can 
gaze upon the unveiled majesty of created things : 
we could not look upon them and live ; and there- 
fore it is that here we see all things " through (or 
rather in) a glass darkly;" and are permitted 
only to gaze upon their shadows in one small 
dimly-lighted chamher. 

But shadows as they are, projected upon the 
hrain, and left for the spirit to interpret, and 
differing, as doubtless they often do, as much 
from the realities which they represent as the 
rainbow — although it is the sun's picture of itself — 
differs from the sun, yet perhaps, like the rain- 

c 
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boWy thej are not seldom more beautiful than 
the objects which produce them: and whether 
or noty these shadows are for us, ambassadors 
from the material world, bringing with them 
credentials which we cannot call in question, and 
revealing all that the Powers of Nature, of which 
they are the Viceroys, choose to tell us. We 
cannot, therefore, but welcome them as visitants 
from another world, who may deceive us if they 
are so minded, but only by so acting that we shall 
not discover the deceit. An undiscovered deceit, 
however, is at worst a mystery, and an unsuspected 
deceit is in effect a truth ; and by no logic can 
we cheat ourselves into discrediting the shadowy 
figures, which, within the amphitheatre of each eye- 
ball repeat in exquisite pantomime their allotted 
fifth part of the Drama of the Universe. 

There is nothing for it, and let us be thankful 
for that, but with child-like faith and adoring 
wonder to welcome every light-bom messenger 
who visits our eyes, as one who comes of his own 
free-will, not of our compulsion; not to take. 
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but to give; not to give once, but again, and 
most largely to him who uses best what already 
has been given ; not to deceive or distress, but to 
instruct and delight us ; to show us the beauty of 
Nature, and teach us the wisdom of God. 

"What reverence thus attaches to every living 
eye ! What memories belong to it ! We preserve 
from destruction human buildings, or even single 
chambers, because some one great event happened 
within their walls, or some solitary noble of our 
race dwelt in them. John Knox read his Bible 
in such a room; and Martin Luther threw his 
inkstand at an evil spirit in such another ; Mary 
Queen of Scots wept over her breviary in a third, 
Galileo was tortured in a fourth, Isaac Newton 
tracked the stars from a fifth, and Shakspeare laid 
him down to die in a sixth; and therefore we 
preserve them, — and how justly! — and go long 
journeys to visit places so sacred. 

And a similar sacredness belongs to that dim 
cell where the two most conflicting of unlike 
existences, the dead world of matter and man's 

c2 
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immortal bouI, hold their twilight internews, and 
make revelations to each other. 

When I think, indeed, of that large-windowed 
little cottage which hides under the thatch of 
each eyehrow, and spreads every moment on its 
walls pictures such as Baphael never painted, and 
sculptures such as Phidias could not carve, I feel 
that it can with justice he likened to no earthly 
huilding; or if to one, only to that Hebrew 
temple which has long been in the dust. Like 
it, it has its Outer Court of the Gentiles, free to 
every visitant, and its inner chamW where only 
the Priests of Light may come ; and that chamber 
is closed by a veil, within which only the High 
Priest Life can enter, to hold communion with 
the spiritual presence beyond. 

Such is a very imperfect description of that 
first great inlet of knowledge, the Eye : to cultivate 
its powers so that it shall be the entrance-gate 
of the largest possible amount of instruction and 
delight, is one of the great ends of all education. 
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And to encourage us in our work, we have the 
certainty that the human eye, as it excels that 
of every other animal in heauty, does so also in 
power. The eyes of many of the lower animals 
are in themselves, perhaps, as susceptihle of 
education as our eyes are ; and in certain respects 
they are more wonderful. A shark can see in 
the depths of the ocean, where we, even if 
supplied with air, could not see at all; a cat 
can see hotter in the dark than we can; and a 
hawk can see a great deal £surther. But two 
round hits of glass and a pasteboard tube give 
us greatly the advantage of the longest-sighted 
hawk; we need not envy the cat, for a &rthing 
candle will put its eyes at a discount; iuxd 
when we have occasion to invade the domains 
of the shark, we can carry an artificial day- 
light with us and see better than he, though 
aided by the splendid mirrors at the back of 
his eyes. 

The human ^e is no doubt remarkable for the 
slowness with which it acquires its powers; but 
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see none ; and multitudes of additional examples 
might be given of what education does for the 
eye. 

Now, we may not be called upon to hunt white 
foxes in the snow ; or, like William Tell, to save 
our oiivn life and our child's by splitting with an 
arrow an apple on its head ; or to identify a stolen 
sheep by looking in its face, and swearing to its 
portrait: but we must do every day many things 
essential to our welfare, which we would do a great 
deal better if we had an eye as trained as we 
readily might have. For example, it is not every 
man that can hit a nail upon the head, or drive it 
straight in with a hammer. Very few persons can 
draw a straight line, or cut a piece of cloth or 
paper even ; still fewer can use a pencil as draughts- 
men ; and fewer still can paint with colours. Tet 
assuredly there is not a calling in which an edu- 
cated eye, nice in distinguishing form, colour, size, 
distance, and the like, will not be of inestimable 
service. For although it is not to be denied, that 
some eyes can be educated to a much greater 
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extent than others, that can be no excuse for 
any one neglecting to educate his eye. The worse 
it is, the more it needs education ; the better it is, 
the more it will repay it. 

To describe the mode in which the eye should 
be trained is not my purpose: and it would be 
yain to attempt a description of its powers when 
educated to the utmost of its capabilities. But 
let me, before parting with it, notice that in all 
ages, and by all peoples, the Eye appears to have 
been the most honoured of the organs of the senses. 
It has owed this, doubtless, largely to its sur- 
passing beauty, and to the glory with which it 
lights up the countenance. But it owes its place 
as Queen of the Senses mainly to the fact, that 
its empire is far wider than those ruled over by 
its sisters. The Ear is fabled to hear the music 
of the spheres, but, in reality, is limited in space 
to those sounds which the earth and its atmosphere 
yield, and in time to the passmg moment The 
starry abysses for it are silent; and the past and 
the future are equally dumb. 
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opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died ? " And the open- 
ing of the eyes of the blind would startle us as 
much did we witness it now. To the end of time 
men will acknowledge that He who formed the eye 
justly declared of it, that " The light of the body 
is the eye;" and all tender hearts will feel a 
peculiar sympathy for those whom it has pleased 
God in his unsearchable wisdom to deprive of sight 
and for whom in this life '^ Wisdom is at one 
entrance quite shut 'out." 



n. The Eab. 

The second of the Gateways of "Wisdom is the 
Ear. The organ or instrument of hearing is in 
all its most important parts so hidden within the 
head, that we cannot perceive its construction by 
a mere external inspection. What in ordinary 
language we call the ear, is only the outer porch 
or entrance-vestibule of a curious series of intricate, 
winding passages, which, like the lobbies of a 
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great building, lead from the outer air into the 
inner chambers. Certain of those passages are 
full of air; others are full of liquid; and thin 
membranes are stretched like parchment curtdus 
across the corridors at different places, and can 
be thrown into vibration, or made to tremble, as 
the head of a drum or the surface of a tambourine 
does when struck with a stick or the fingers. 
Between two of those parchment-like curtains, a 
chain of very small bones extends, which serves 
to tighten or relax these membranes, and to com- 
municate vibrations to them. In the innermost 
place of all, rows of fine threads, called nerves, 
stretch like the strings of a piano from the last 
points to which the tremblings or thrillings reach, 
and pass inwards to the brain. If these threads 
or nerves are destroyed, the power of hearing as 
infallibly departs, as the power to give out sound 
is lost by a piano or violin when its strings are 
broken. 

Without attempting to enter more minutely 
into a description of the ear, it may now be 
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stated, that in order to produce soand, a solid, 
a liquid, or a gas, such as air, must in the first 
place be thrown into yibration. We have an 
example of a solid body giving a sound, when 
a bell produces a musical note on being struck; 
of a liquid, in the dash of a waterfiEkll, or the 
breaking of the waves; and of air, in the firing 
of a cannon, or the blast of a trumpet. Sounds 
once produced, travel along solid bodies, or through 
liquids, or through the air, the last being the great 
conveyor or conductor of sounds. 

The human ear avails itself of all these modes 
of carrying sound; thus the walls of the skull, 
like the metal of a bell, convey sounds inwards to 
the nerres of hearing; whikt within the winding 
canals referred to, is enclosed a voliune of liquid, 
which pulsates and undulates as the sea does when 
struck by a paddle-wheel or the blade of an oar. 
Lastly, two chambers divided from each other by 
a membrane, the one leading to the external ear, 
the other opening into the mouth, are filled with 
air, which can be thrown into vibration. We 
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may thus fitly compare the organ of hearings 
considered as a whole, to a musical glass, i.e, a 
thin glass tumbler containing a little water. If 
the glass be struck, a sound is emitted, during 
which, not only the solid wall of the tumbler, but 
the liquid in it, and the air above it, all tremble 
or vibrate together, and spread the sound. All this 
is occurring every moment in our ears; and as a 
final result of these complex thrillings, the nerves 
which I likened to the " piano strings '* convey an 
impression inwards to the brain, and in consequence 
of this we hear. 

We know far less, however, of the ear than of 
the eye. The eye is a single chamber open to 
the %ht, and we can see into it, and observe 
what happens there. But the ear is many-cham- 
bered, and its winding tunnels traversing the rock- 
like bones of the skull are narrow, and hidden 
firom us as the dungeons of a castle are; like 
which, also, they are totally dark. Thus much, 
however, we know, that it is in the innermost 
recesses of these unilluminated ivory vaults, that 
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the mind is made conscious of sound. Into these 
gloomy cells, as into the hright chamber of the 
eye, the soul is ever, passing and asking for news 
from the world without; and ever and anon, as 
of old in hidden subterranean caverns where men 
listened in silence and darkness to the utterance 
of oracles, reverberations echo along the resounding 
wails, and responses come to the waiting spirit, 
whilst the world lifis up its voice and speaks to the 
soul. The sound is that of a hushed voice, a low 
but clear whisper ; for as it is but 9 dim shadow ot 
the outer world we see, so it is but a faint echo of 
the outer world we hear. 

Such, then, is the Ear ; and it is in some respects 
a more human organ than the Eye, for it is the 
counterpart of the human voice ; and it is a sorer 
affliction to be cut off from listening to the tongues 
of our fellow-men, than it is to be blinded to the 
sights on which they gaze. 

Those who are born, or early become deaf, are 
far more isolated all their lives from their hearing 
neighbours, than the blind are from those who see. 
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The blind as a dass are livelj and cheerfbl: the 
deaf are shy and melancholy, often morose and sos- 
pioious ; and naturally so, for our interest in each 
other far exceeds, and ought to exceed our interest 
in the world, and from all this human sympathy 
the deaf are almost totally cut off; whilst the blind, 
excused from many duties which the seeing only 
oan discharge, are peculiarly free to indulge in 
gossip with their more favoured neighbours, and 
can largely exchange opinions with them. More- 
over, the blind can scarcely Mi to find their own 
tastes suited in some portion of the talk of their 
neighbours, and may thus gratify their inclinations 
to a considerable extent: whilst the deaf, unless 
they have a great aptitude for such occupations as 
employ the eye and the hand, are far more nar- 
rowed in their circle of studies, and much more 
solitary than the blind. Ko one has illustrated 
this so touchingly as Dr. Kitto in his striking book 
on the " Lost Senses," when referring to his never 
having heard the voices of his children. " If there 
be any one thing arising out of my condition 
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which more than another fills my heart with grief, 
it is this ; it is. to see their hlessed lips in motion, 
and to hear them not ; and to witness others 
moved to smiles and kisses hy the sweet pecu- 
liarities of infantile speech which are incom- 
municable to me, and which pass by me like the 
idle wind." 

And a similar difference appears, though to a 
less extent, between those who have lost sight, and 
those who have lost hearing, after having enjoyed 
them. Milton, in one of the noblest passages of 
the Paradise Lost, bewails his blindness ; but in a 
passage still nobler, he rejoices at what is left to 
him. I need not quote these passages in full to 
you, or recall those two sonnets imsurpassed in our 
language, in the one of which he answers the 
question he has raised — 

" Does God exact day-labour, Light denied P " 

and in the other tells his friend that though his 
eyes 

" their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
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Or man or woman. Tet I argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.** 

Contrast with Milton an equally great genius, 
Beethoven the musician, who in the prime of 
life had ihe misfortune to lose his hearing, and 
could find ahnost no alleviation of his misery, in 
gratifying the senses which remained. Gloom, 
anguish, and often the hlackest despair darkened 
all his later years onwards to the tomb. 

No doubt, as men they were very differently 
constituted. Milton was a man of serenely cheer- 
ful, versatile temperament, and of unusual mental 
culture, so that he had many things to fall back 
upon in the way of work and pleasure; and in 
spite of his blindness, he could gratify to the full 
his passionate love of music, and sing his immortal 
song: moreover, he was full of faith and trust 
in God. 

Beethoven, on the other hand, was wayward, 
irritable, and fitful in temper, and, even before his 
deafness came on, afflicted with gloom. Music 

D 2 
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was the one and only art for which he cared, and 
in its solitary channel he poured forth all his soul. 
He had thus no other outlet for his genius; and 
his religious faith (I do not refer to his doctrinal 
helief^ which was that of the Church of Rome, hut 
to his personal trust in a Saviour) was not strong. 

But conceding all this, those two mighty masters 
may he fitly regarded as furnishing characteristic 
examples of the relative severity of hlindness and 
dea&ess, when they hefall those who once saw and 
heard. We should every one of us, I suppose, 
prefer the lot of Milton to that' of Beethoven, and 
find it more easy to console a hlind painter than 
a deaf musician. I speak thus because I presume 
it is matter of universal experience, that we can 
more easily and vividly recall and conceive sights, 
than we can recall and conceive sounds. It costs 
us no effort to summon before us, even though 
destitute of the painter's gifts, endless landscapes, 
cities, or processions, and faces innumerable; but 
even rarely endowed musicians can mentally reproduce 
few, comparatively, of the melodies or harmonies 
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thej know, if debured from uttering them vocaUj, 
or through some instrument* We maj test this 
point by the experience of our dreams* 

If I mistake not, thou^ I would iK>t spedk 
dogmaticallj on this point, we never fully dream a 
sound. Coleridge in his '^ Kubla £han " declares : — 

** A damsel with a dnldmeir 
In a yision once I eaw : 
It was an Abyssinian maid. 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora." 

But this was the visionary vision of a poet; in 
dreams, I imagine, we hear no sounds, unless it be 
those of the world without. We carry on many 
conversations, and marvellous things are told us; 
but these, like our wakmg communings with 
ourselves, and mental hummings of tunes, are 
uttered by voiceless lips in a speechless tongue. 
Dreamland is a silent land, and all the dwellers 
in it are deaf and dumb. 

How different is it with Sight! No objects 
beheld by our waking eyes impress us so vividly 
as the splendid and awful dissolving views which 
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pass before us in the visions of the night. So 
much is this the case^ that when in daylight 
life we encounter some reality more startling, 
more joyful, or terrible than most, we utter the 
strange paradox : ''It cannot be true ; it must be 
a dream ! " I infer from this that the Blind, who 
must dream or imagine all the sights which they 
see, are, coeteris paribus, more fortunate than the 
Deaf, who must dream the sounds which they hear. 
In the Life of Niebuhr there is a striking descrip- 
tion of the long and happy hours which his blind 
old £Either spent in recalling the striking scenes 
which in early life he had witnessed in the Holy 
Land and other Eastern countries; and every 
child who looks into its pillow to see wonders 
there, could record a parallel experience: but I 
know of no corresponding fact in the history of the 
deaf. At all events, an active and joyous memory 
of sounds is rare among them. The ear is accord- 
ingly an organ which we can worse afford to lose 
than the eye ; and one, therefore, which should be 
all the more cared for. It is still more susceptible 
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of education than the eje, and can be educated 
more quickly. 

Thus a love of music is much more frequent 
than a love of painting or sculpture ; and you 
will reach the hearts and touch the feelings of 
the majority of mankind more quickly by singing 
them a' song, than by showing them a picture. 
In truth, ihe sensitiveness of the ear to melody 
and to harmony is so great, that we not only 
seek to gratify it when bent upon recreation, but 
even in the midst of the hardest labour we gratify 
it if we can. Two carpenters planing the same 
piece of wood will move their planes alternately; 
so that, when the one is pushing his forward, the 
other is drawing his back, thereby securing a re- 
currence of sounds, which, from their inequality, 
would be harsh if they were heard simultaneously. 
In the same way two paviours, driving in stones, 
bring down their mallets time about; and so do 
working engineers when they are forging a bar; 
and the smith, when he has dealt a succession of 
monotonous blows, relieves his ear by letting his 
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hammer ring musically on llie anvil; and I need 
not tell jou how sailors, heaying the anchor or 
hoisting the sails, sing together in choms; nor 
remind you that the most aerions of all hard 
work, fighting, is helped on hy the drum and the 
trumpet. 

This natural inclination of man towards music 
shows itself from the first. The infimt's eye, we 
have seen, is aimless for a season; but its ear is 
alert from the beginning. It enters upon life with 
a cry ; and its first sorrow, expressed in a sound, is 
soothed by the first sound of its mother's voice. 
One half of a nurse's time, I suppose, is spent in 
singing ; and baby, when not sleeping or drinking, 
is either making or hearing music. 

Now is it not a thing to be deeply lamented, that 
the Bensitiye ears with which ahnost eyery one 
of us has been gifted by God, are so little 
educated, that they might as Well be stuffed with 
tow, or plugged with lead, for any good use we 
make of them? To be sure we keep them suffi- 
ciently open to hear all the gossip about us, and 
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can most of us tell when the eanncms are firing ; 
but as hr training them to that exquisite sense 
of melody or harmony of which they are sus- 
ceptible) how few do it I 

Our national music is famoiB all the world 
o?er ; our song-tunes and our psalm-tunes are 
listened to with delight in every clime. Yet how 
few can sing the ever-welcome songs of Bums: 
in how few churches will you hear psalm-singing 
that, as music, is other than a grief to an educated 
ear ! TMs must be mended I Let every one so 
train, and educate, and fully develop the faculty of 
hearing that is in those ears of his, that he may 
listen with full delight and appreciation to the 
songs of birds, and the roar of the sea^ the wailing 
of tlie winds, and the roll of the thunder ; and may 
be able to <cheer his soul and calm his heart by 
hearkening to the music of his fellow-men, and in 
turn rejoice their hearts by making music for them. 

St. Paul says that none of the voices or sounds 
in the worid is " without signification ; " and you 
will find that, for an appreciating ear, they all 
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alternately to shift his eyes from the bass to the 
treUe line, for he cannot see simultaneously the 
two notes as he can hear them; and every one 
may easDy observe the contrasted power of the eye 
and the ear by trying to read simultaneously all 
the staves of a four-part song, whilst he ts hear- 
ing it sung. Even an imperfect musical ear will 
without an effort distinguish each of the four 
voices singing different notes; whilst the most 
skilful eye cannot read more than a note or a chord 
at a time. I suppose every one has noticed the 
contrast between the air of anxiety which musical 
performers wear, when playing from music, com-^ 
pared with the serene or exultant look which- sits 
upon their faces when playing from memoty or 
improvising. This applies even to the greatest 
musicians, and cannot be conquered by education ; 
for no training will confer upon the eye powers 
similar to those which the ear possesses without 
any training. 

Our conceptions of the domain of the Ear 
are greatly exalted by a consideration of what 
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has been stated, espeeiallj when we add the fact 
that not merely a two-part or a four-part song, 
but the most complex harmonies performed bj 
the largest band, may be heard bj a single ear. 
Picture to yourselves the contrast between a great 
orchestra containing some hundred performers and 
instruments, and that small music-room built of 
ivory, no bigger than a cherry-stone, which we call 
an ear, where there is ample accommodation for all 
of them to play together. The players, indeed, 
and their instruments, are not admitted. But 
what of that if their music be? Nay, if you 
only think of it, what we call a musical perform- 
ance, is, after all, but the last rehearsal. The true 
performance is within the ear's music-room, and 
each one of us has the whole orchestra to him- 
self. When we thus realize the wondrous capa- 
bilities of the organ of hearing, I think we shall 
not fail to find an intellectual and assthetical as 
well as a great moral admonition in the Divine 
words, '^He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear." 
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It is not necessary to enlarge upon the aesthetics 
of hearing. All great poets have heen passionate 
lovers of music, and it has received due honour at 
their hands. Most of the great painters and 
sculptors have been lovers of music also, in this 
respect being more catholic than their brethren the 
great musicians, who have often been totally in- 
different to the arts which appeal to the eye ; and 
double honour has thus been paid to the ear. 

I will, therefore, refer only to three sesthetical 
aspects of hearing : — 

1st. Of all the senses it is the one which most 
readily and most largely lends itself to impassioned, 
emotional, or, as we otherwise name it, poetical or 
sesthetical feelmg. The retiringness of the ear is 
one great cause of this. The mechanism of hearing 
does not obtrude itself. The conditions of sound 
are known only to a small fraction of mankind ; 
and the great majority of us die without even 
faintly realizing that the chief vehicle of sound, the 
atmosphere, has any existence. Music thus comes 
to us we cannot tell whence or how ; and the less 
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we are reminded of the mechanical or formal 
appliances hy which an art appeals to onr emotions, 
the more sm'elj and profoundly are they stirred hy 
it. The nostril is the only organ of sense that can 
compare with the ear in this respect, hut its range 
is far more limited. The eye is much less 
fortunately drcumstanced. The threads of the 
canvas, the shape and carving of the picture-frame^ 
the string that suspends it, the nail on which it 
hangs, and the wall hehind it, all distm*h our 
delight at a picture, as the stains on a piece of 
marhle, and the tarnish on hronze, do our delight at 
sculpture. The substantial material in which the 
painter and sculptor must work, continually, and 
often harshly, force themselves upon the fleshly 
sense, and conflict with the purely emotional 
appreciation of their works. But music is never 
more delightful than when listened to in utter 
darkness, without obtrusion of the music-paper, or 
instnmient, or performer; and whilst we forget 
that we have ears, and are content to be living 
fiouls floating in a sea of melodious sound. To be 
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awaked £rom sleep by splendid music is to me the 
highest conceivable sensuous pleasure. A certain 
ethereality thus belongs pre-eminently to music, as 
it does in a lesser degree to fragrance. The most 
prosaic, formal, and utilitarian oi mankind, for 
whom no other fine art has any charms, acknow- 
ledge the attractions of music. Alone of all the 
arts, it has suffered nothing from the intensely 
scientific and strongly utihtarian temper of modem 
times ; and, even in the most faithless of recent 
epochs, music has thriven when every other sBsthetic 
development was teduced to zero. 

Whatever accordingly we envy the ancients, we 
need not envy them their music; they paid no 
such honour to the ear as we do; and it is re- 
markable that, at the deadest period of the last 
century, from the sleep of which nothing short 
of the French Eevolution was sufficient to awake 
us, when only physical science was progressing, 
Handel and Haydn gave to us works which will 
be forgotten only when music of more amazing 
genius shall startle the world; and, in unbroken 
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succession from thdr 6&j, Mcoart^ Beeiboveii} 
Weber^ Bos^i^ Mendelssohn^ Mejerbew, and 
many more, have placed us, in the matter of music, 
in advance of all the earlier ages. / 

2d. The peculiar ethereality of misue is doubtless 
one of the reasons why we so willingly believe that 
creatures of a higher order than oursel?e» are 
especially given to song; and accept, as moat 
credible, the declaration that immortal beings find 
the only sufficient expression of their emotiona in 
praise. It was a splendid iheorj of the ancient 
Pagan sages, that the whole visible heavens were 
melodious with a music, which gifted ears were 
privileged to hear, when star sang to star, and 
constellations rejoiced together. And it is a still 
grander belief of modem Christian men, that 
within the invisible heavens angels that excel in 
strength, and undying humim spirits, never cease 
their immortal song. But, apaart from the sym- 
pathy which the imagination has with such a belief, 
it eonmiends itself to mir reason by an argument 
which none can disown, and which supplier the 
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jufitification of that preeminent importance wbich^ 
from the days of King David the Psalmist to our 
own, has been attached to the musical part of public 
religious worship. 

Music forms the universal language which, when 
all other languages were confounded, the confusion 
of Babel left unconfounded. The white man and 
the black man, the red man and the yellow man, 
can sing together, however difficult they may find it 
to be to talk to each other. And both sexes and 
all ages may thus express their emotions simul- 
taneously; for, in virtue of the power of the ear 
to distinguish, side by side, those differing but 
concordant notes which make up harmony, there is 
not only room but demand for all the qualities of 
voice which childhood, adolescence, maturity, and 
old age supply. 

If this apply to earthly music, how much more 
to heavenly! Though everything else in the 
future state may be dim and dark, and in all 
respects matter of faith or hope, not of vivid 
realization, this at least can be entered into. 
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that all the children of Adam and Eve could 

unite in a common song. Of all the organs 

of the hody, therefore, the ear is the one which, 

though for its present gratification it is beholden 

solely to the passing moment, can with the 

greatest confidence anticipate a wider domain 

hereafter. 

3d. In consonance with that home in eternity 

for which the Ear expectantly waits, to it is 

promised the earliest participation in the life to 

come. This divinely authenticated fact i^pears 

to have made a profound impression on 'men of 

genius of all temperaments since the days of our 

Saviour's presence upon earth. Many of you must 

be familiar with that beautiful hymn of the Latin 

Church, the " IHes IroSy'* in which the solemnities 

of the last judgment, and the sound of the trump 

of doom, are echoed in mournful music from the 

wailing lines. Sir Walter Scott translated this 

sacred song. Goethe has introduced a striking 

portion of it into the cathedral scene in Faust, 

where the Tempter assails Margaret. Martin 

e2 
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Luther's hymn reads like an echo of it. Afiter 
all, it is itself bat the echo a&d paraphrase of 
passages in the New Testament; and Handel, 
when he composed the '^ Messiah/' went to the 
original for those words which he has set to an- 
dying musie. From these words we learn that the 
summons to the life to come will be addressed first 
to the Ear, and it first shall awake to the con- 
sciousness of a new existence; ''for the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised inoor- 
mptible, and we shall be changed." 



in. The Nose. 

The Organ of Smell we are apt to regard more 
as an ornamental than a useful appendage to our 
faces. So useless, indeed, do a large portion of 
mankind esteem it to be, that they have converted 
it into a snuff-box ; it was given us, however, for 
a different purpose. It is a much simpler con- 
struction in all respects than the eye or the ear; 
and as it stands closely related to the necessities of 
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animal life, it is more largely developed in the 
lower creatures, such as the dog, who hunt their 
prey by the scent, than it is in ourselves. But we 
are largely endowed with an organ of smell also ; 
and besides its practical importance as a minister of 
the body, it has a close relation to our emotional 
nature, and therefore an sesthetical aspect which 
will be noticed in the sequeL Its construction may 
be explained in a word. A glance at the deft head 
of a dog or a sheep will show that the nostril opens 
into a large arched cavity, with many curled par- 
titions partially dividing it into additional spaces. 
The walls and arch of this cavity are constructed of 
bone, and lined with a soft, moist, velvety mem- 
brane, resembling that inside the mouth. Over this 
membrane spread a multitude of small threads or 
nerves resembling the twigs of a branch; there 
are many such branches within the nostril, and 
they join together so as to form larger branches, 
which may be compared to the boughs of a tree. 
These finally terminate in a niunber of stems, 
or trunks, several for each nostril, which pass 
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upwards through apertures provided for them in 
the roof of the arched cavity, and terminate in 
the brain. 

We have thus, as it were, a leafless nerve-tree 
whose roots are in the brain, and whose boughs, 
branches, and twigs spread over the lining mem- 
brane of the nostril. This nerve is termed the 
Olfactory; when we wish to smell anything — for 
example, a flower — we close our lips and draw in 
our breath, and the air which is thus made to 
enter the nose carries with it the odorous matter, 
and brings it in contact with the ramifications 
of the nerve of smell. Every inspu'ation of air, 
whether the mouth is closed or not, causes any 
odorous substance present in that air to touch the 
expanded filaments of the nerve. In virtue of this 
contact or touching of the nerve and the volatile 
scent, the mind becomes conscious of odour, though 
how it does so we know as little as how the mind 
sees or hears ; we are quite certain, however, that if 
the olfactory nerve be destroyed, the sense of smell 
is lost, and that the nerve is largest in those quad- 
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rupeds and birds whose sense of smeU is most 
acute. 

Besides its endowment by the olfactory nerve, 
or nerve proper of smell, the nostril, especially at 
its lower part, is covered by branches of another 
nerve (known to anatomists as the fifth), of the 
same nature as those which are found endowing 
every part of the body with the susceptibility of 
heat, cold, smoothness, roughness, pleasure, and 
pain. It is on this nerve that pungent vapours, 
such as those of smeUing-salts, strong vinegar, 
mustard, and the like, make the sharp impression 
which all are familiar with. In ordinary language, 
this impression is not distinguished from that of the 
odour of the body occasioning it. The volatile 
compounds of ammonia or hartshorn, for example, 
which are styled par excellence " Smelling-salts," 
are serviceable in dispelling drowsiness or fdnt- 
ness, not by the impression of their vapour on the 
proper nerve of smell, but on the other, or fifth 
nerve, which is spread over the lower internal 
part of the nostril. Hartshorn and similar bodies, 
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if drawn into the nose in very small quantttj, or 
highly diluted with air, are simply smelled; if 
similarly inspired in large quantity, their odour 
U overpowered hy their irritating pungency; in 
moderate quantity, hoth odour and pungency are 
p^:x;eived. In what follows, I shall not attempt to 
distinguish hetween these influences, but be satisfied 
with the popular reference of the twofold sensation, 
excited in the nostril by pungent odorous bodies, to 
the one category of smell. 

So far as the lower animals are concerned, the 
uses of the organ of smell are manifest. It guides 
them in the selection of food and drink; enables 
them to distinguish what is noxious from what is 
wholesome ; by its gratification renders food more 
welcome; and, in many cases, assists them in 
tracing out their companions where the eye and the 
ear would be of no avail. 

So far, again, as the nostril is a utilitarian organ 
to man, its services may be described in a few words. 
I have not seen it anywhere laid down as a general 
rule, but I believe it might be affirmed, that we are 
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intended to be impressed only sparingly and trans** 
iently by odours. There is a provision for this in 
the fact that all odours are vapours, or gases, or 
otherwise volatile substances, so that they but touch 
the inside of the nostril and then pass away. 

In conformity with this fleeting character of 
odorous bodies, it is a law in reference, to our- 
selves — ^to which, as fiur as I know, there is no 
exception — that there is not any substance having 
a powerful smell of which it is safe to take much 
internally. The most familiar poisonous vegetables, 
such as the poppy, hemlock, henbane, monk's-hood, 
and the plants contidning prussic acid, have all 
a strong and peculiar smell. Nitric, muriatic, 
acetic, and other corrosive acids, have characteristic 
potent odours, and are all poisons. Even bodies 
with agreeable odours, like oil of roses, or 
cinnamon, or lavender, are wholesome only in 
very small quantities ; and where the odour is 
repulsive, only in the smallest quantities. With- 
out accordingly enlarging on a topic which might 
be unwelcome to many, it may be sufficient to 
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saj here, that so far as health is concerned the 
nostril should be but sparingly gratified with 
pleasing odours, or distressed by ungrateful ones. 
No greater mistake can be made in sick-rooms 
than dealing largely in aromatic vinegar, eau de 
Cologne, lavender water, and other perfumes. 
This hiding of one odour by another is like 
trying to put away the taste of bitter aloes by 
that of Epsom salts. Physical comfort is best 
secured by rarely permitting an infraction of the 
rule, that the condition of health is no odour at all. 

Turning from this lowest and least attractive 
aspect of the sense of smell to one which acquires 
a higher importance from the moral considerations 
which in some respects it involves, it is of interest 
to notice how much longer we tolerate a forbidding 
odour, than we continue to relish a grateful one. 

Perfumes quickly pall upon us, and we loathe 
the concentrated essences of even the sweetest 
flowers. But in their daily callings men submit 
without murmur to the most repulsive effluvia, 
and work even cheerfully amidst noisome gases. 
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In the one case we seek pleasure and are disap- 
pointed because the nerves of smell, dulled bj the 
first impression upon them, cannot with equal 
sensitiveness respond to a second; in the other, 
for the same reason, we can suffer without dis- 
comfort the diminished sharpness of the irritation, 
whose sharpest provocations are its first. There is 
thus a physical reason why we should tire of a 
smell once pleasant, and grow indifferent to a smell 
once unwelcome. There is a moral reason also; 
for in the one case we think of pleasure, and in 
the other of duty. The palled perfume tells us, 
that but little of our lives may be spent in merely 
pleasing our senses; the tolerated infection bids 
us sit by the sick man's side, and set the precious- 
ness of his life over against a little discomfort to 
ourselves: and so it is that while the listless 
voluptuary flings away the rose which has become 
scentless to him, the metal worker labours heartily 
among the vapours from his crucibles and refining 
vessels ; and the bleacher inhales without a murmur 
the fumes of his chlorine ; while, most tried of all. 
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the busy anatomist asks no one for pitj, but 
forgets the noisome odours about him, in delight 
at the exquisite structures which he is tracing 
and the heroic physician thinks only of the lires 
he can save. 

Apart altogether from the question of delight 
or the opposite in the exercise of smell, the extent 
to which the nostril may be educated finr exceeds 
what most imagine can be realized in connexion 
with this despised sense. A fox-hound, a pointer, 
or a terrier, as all acknowledge, may be trained 
to a more quick or precise scent; but to speak 
of educating our own noses provokes only a smile. 
In keeping with this, our nomenclature of odours 
is exceedingly restricted ; and whether good, bad, 
or indifferent, we soon exhaust in every language 
our means of distinguishing them. Yet the 
chemist, who has, like the blood-hound,' to trace 
out the poisoner, like the blood-hound often 
hunts him down by the smell; and it is not 
only poisons that he distinguishes by their vary- 
ing odours, but a multitude of substances whose 
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other characters do not enable him to identify 

them. There are probably as many odours as 

there are colours or sounds; and the compass of 

one nostril in reference to the first, likely differs 

as widely from that of another, as the compass 

of the eye or the ear does in reference to the two 

last. The wine-merchant, the distiller of per** 

fumes, the manufacturer of drugs, the grower 

of scented plants, the tobacco dealer, and many 

others, have by long training educated themselves 

to distinguish differences of odour which escape an 

uneducated and unpractised nostril, however acute 

by natural endowment. Let those who doubt tins 

visit a scientific chemist's labcntUory, and examine 

his specimens one by one, and they will easily 

satisfy themselves that a £Eic-simile of the largest 

church organ might be readily constructed, in 

which each organ-pipe, sounding a different note, 

should be represented by a phial exhaling when 

opened a different odour. 

I will now, but very briefly, refer to the sesthetics 
of odour. In thinking over this matter, two points 
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have especiallj struck me; — the one^ the mnch 
greater importance attached to the use of per- 
fumes by the ancient than the modem civilized 
nations; the second, the much greater use made 
of perfumes bj Oriental and Southern peoples, 
than by those of the North and the West. The 
two things, although I have separated them, 
to a great extent flow from certain common 
sources. 

I need not enter into detailed proof that the 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Hebrews, and in a 
word all the ancient nations who had attained to 
civilization were addicted to the use of perfumes 
to an extent to which no European people at the 
present day affords any parallel. And let it be 
observed that it was not merely as contributing 
to the luxury of the body that perfumes were 
so prized. They were used at every sacred cere- 
monial; lavishly expended at the public religious 
services ; and largely employed at the solemn 
rites which were celebrated at the burial of the 
dead. 
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Take the Hebrews as the nation most familiar to 
all of us, and observe how great was the importance 
attached by them to the sacred employment of 
fragrant substances. The altar of incense stood in 
a most conspicuous part of the Temple, and sweet 
incense was burned upon it every day. The High 
Priest was forbidden to enter the Holiest of All 
unless bearing in his hand the censer, from which 
clouds of perfumed smoke rose before the mercy- 
seat. A portion of frankincense, consisting of a 
mixture of many sweet-smelling substances, was 
added to the sacrifices ; and a richly perfumed 
oil was employed to anoint the altars and other 
equipments of the Temple, and the priests them- 
selves, as a mark of their appointment to the 
service of God. 

Let it not be forgotten, that a similar use of 
incense, and of perfumes, was practised all over 
the ancient civilized world, doubtless in obedience 
to a command of divine origin, handed down by 
the fathers of the great nations of antiquity, and 
variously obscured in the course of its transmission. 
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The HJebrewft alcme were faroured with a re-iasne 
ctf this diyine command, and attached a distinct 
symbolical meaning to the use of perfumes, which, 
when used in oik or ointments, they regarded as 
the marks of sanctification or dedication to Grod's 
sendee ; and when employed in the cloud of ino^ise 
rising through the air, as emblematical of the 
prayers and thanksgivings of devout worshippers 
ascending to the throne of God, and with whidi 
He was well pleased. The ancient heathen peo^es 
entertained similar though less precise and worthy 
ccmceptions of the use of odours in religious 
service. Take, for example, the Egyptians, to 
whom I refer because I know their habits best. 
In the scenes on the tombs, we see continually 
represented a kneeling worshipper, holding a long- 
handled censer filled with incense, under the 
nostrils of the God he seeks to propitiate; 
and on other occasions, he lifts up towards him 
a fragrant flower. I need not particularize such 
cases, however, for it does not admit of question 
that centuries before the existence of the Hebrew 
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people^ the offering of odorous vapour formed a 

sanctioned part of religious service. It is probably 

coeval with sacrifice, the most ancient of sincere 

religious rites, and as old, at least, as the days 

of Cain and Abel. The smoke, indeed, of every 

burnt sacrifice was an offering of incense ; and 

to go no further back, let me recall that very 

ancient event in the human history of the world, — 

the erection by Noah, when he left the ark, of 

an altar on which he offered burnt-offerings. It 

is added (Genesis viii. 21), "The Lord smelled 

a sweet savour." To the children of Noah, the 

parents of the ancient nations, the use in religious 

worship' of odorous vapour must thus have been 

quite familiar; and we need not wonder that we 

find it prevailing among all their descendants. 

No symbolical religious service, however, has 

prevailed for any length of time among a people, 

unless it consorted with their tastes and habits. 

A divine system of symbolism, we may be certain, 

would meet at many points the tastes of those 

to whom it was given; and a human system of 

p 
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symbolism would rise out of them. I refer, 
therefore, to the sanctity attached to perfumes in 
ftncient times, as in itself a proof that they had 
a value in the eyes of the world's grey fathers 
and their elder sons, such as they have not with 
us. One other proof of this only need be referred 
to. The same estimate of their value which led 
to the offering of perfumes to the gods, led to 
their offering to the most prized objects of human 
affection during their lives, and to their plentiful 
bestowment on their bodies after death. All will 
'remember the striking scene in our Saviour's life, 
where the alabaster box of very precious ointment, 
whose costliness depended chiefly on the perfumes in 
it, was poured upon his head, as he sat at meat, and 
to the myrrh and aloes, the spices and ointments, 
which were employed at the entombment of his 
body. And although a special affection was shown 
in the extent to which sweet-smelling substances 
were employed on both occasions, yet so entirely 
was their use in keeping with the customs of the 
people, that the Saviour gently reproached Simon 
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for not anointing his head with oil^ but leaving 
that act of Oriental hospitality to her of whom 
to the end of time it is to be a memorial: and 
St. John, in referring to the body of Jesus being 
wound in linen clothes with the spices, adds, ''as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury.*' 

Of all this lavish use of perfumes there remain 
amongst us but two scanty relics: the one the 
anointing of our kings and queens at their coro- 
nation; the other, the censer of incense which 
appears in the Eoman Catholic and Greek 
churches. But I am not aware that it is held 
essential to the anointing coronation-oil that it 
be perfumed: I suppose^ indeed, that it is not, 
for we have it on record that Queen Elizabeth com- 
plained of the " evil smell " of the oil with which 
she was anointed ; whereas it was essential to the 
sacredness of that used by the Hebrews that it 
should be full of fragrance ; and, so &r as I know, 
the employment of incense in modem churches 
is on a very small scale, and as a secondary and 

accessory part of the service. 

f2 
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It is difficult for us to realize the immeiise 
difiiwenoe between ancient and modem feeling and 
practice in r^erence to this ; but we may imagine 
the emotions witii which a Hebrew of the days of 
Aaron, or Solomon, or Herod, would worship in one 
of our Protestant churches. It would startle him 
to find that the ear had become the most religious 
of the senses : that the eye was scarcely appealed 
to except to guide the ear; and that the nostril 
was not invited to 'take any part whatever in the 
service. He would be inclined to apply to the 
worshippers the words which one of his great 
poets applies to the gods of the heathen — " Noses 
have they, but they smell not;" till, looking 
round, he chanced to observe that though the 
priest bore no censer, many of the female wor- 
shippers carried in their hands certain misshapen 
crystal vessels, which from time to time they offered 
to their nostrils, with the effect of rousing them 
to an animation such as the most eloquent pas- 
sages of the preacher often failed to provoke. 
Yes, that is the only religious use the modems 
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make of perfdmes ! and I leave yoju to picture to 
yourselves the contrast between the Hebrew altar 
of incense sending its rolling clouds of fragrant 
smoke to heaven, and a modem church smelling- 
bottle or snuff-box passed from hand to hand along 
a row of sleepy worshippers in a drowsy summer 
afitemoon^ 

This singular difference in the valuation of 
odours by the ancient and modem world, is 
closely paralleled by the similar difference in their 
valuation by the Eastern and Westem nations 
already referred to; and I take the two things 
together in seeking for the causes of the double 
difference. 

I will refer to but two causes; unlikeness in 
race, and unlikeness in climate. The ruling nations 
of old were of a different stock from us, and in- 
habited a different region. The great seats of 
empire were all to the east and south of the 
.present localities, and their subjects were men of 
quicker blood and keener physical perceptions 
than we, as they are to this day. 
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1. One causQ accordinglj of the difference under 
notice^ was the possession hj the perfume-loying 
races of mankind of a more sensitive nostril than 
is the common prerogative of races indifferent to 
odours. 

2. A second cause of this difference is the much 
more hountifiil production by nature in warm than 
in cold climates of fragrant flowers, fruits, gums, 
oils, spices, and the like, which tempt, and gratify, 
and educate the sense of smell. 

3. A third is the much more rapid and extensive 
evolution of volatile odorous substances in the hot 
than the cold regions of the globe ; and, 

4. The last which I shall name is the influence 
of a burning sun on the body, making bathing and 
subsequent perfumed anointing of the skin, which 
appear to us luxuries at one season and useless or 
unwelcome superfluities at another, rank among 
the necessaries of life. 

If you wish the extremest contrasts in this, 
respect, take the Syrian, or Egyptian, or Italian, 
with his fountains of rose-water, his courts fragrant 
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with jasmine and orange-flowers, his scented 
tobacco, his aromatic coffee; and anointing oil 
saturated with sweet-smelliDg essences, and compare 
him with the Esquimaux, or the Kamschatkan, 
or the Samoyed, who cover up their nostrils from 
the bitter wind ; who live in a region where there 
are no flowers unless for the briefest season; and 
where, if thej were, their sweetness would he 
wasted upon an atmosphere so chill that it freezes 
every vapour, and therefore every odour, and under 
which the undecaying mammoth remains fresh as 
on the day of its death a thousand years ago, 
when it was entombed in a glacier, since become 
an iceberg, as antediluvian flies have been buried 
in sepulchres of amber. 

To these Northerns their noses are more objects 
of concern lest they be frostbitten, than avenues 
of pleasure ; and we more resemble them than we 
do the Southern nations in our endowment of smell. 
Add to this, that in these latter days, when one 
half of the community are steeped in such physical 
degradation and wretchedness that they cannot use 
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their senses aright, and the other half have so 
over-cultivated their intellects that their senses 
have ceased to serve them aright, it was natural 
that the sense of smell with which we are not 
highly endowed, and which we cannot very easily 
gratify, should hecome to us an ohject of less 
concern than any of the other senses. We appear 
partly to despise our noses, insulting them with 
snuff; partly to he ashamed of them, no man 
confessing to the use of perfumes, however fond 
of them, or liking to he caught hogging a 
sprinkling of lavender-water from a lady's 
hottle. 

This, however, is a small matter, not, perhaps, 
calling for special consideration. But there is 
a power on the part of odours, agreeable or 
disagreeable, to excite in us feelings of pain 
and of pleasure, like those which the chords 
and discords of music, and which cold and 
warm colours produce; and this, like every other 
SBsthetical perception, demands cultivation, and will 
repay it. 
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If the ten thousand Greeks shouted for joj when 
they saw the sea^ I am sure there was another 
burst of gladness when its fresh breath first filled 
their nostrils. The far- wafted scent of a bean-field, 
or the honey odour of a hill covered with heather, 
has in a moment brought before the home-sick 
sailor the rustic cottage from which he wishes he 
had never fled ; and all the memories of forgotten 
childhood have been recalled in a moment to an 
aged man by the sweet smell of the trodden grass, 
which has brought out the vision of infant gambols 
threescore years before among the new-cut hay. 
And what a depressing influence have hateful 
odours upon us, and how much do they deepen our 
dread of disease, our abhorrence of death, and 
horror of the grave ! 

Our greatest poet felt all this profoundly. 
Shakspeare, when he held the mirror up to nature, 
reflected fidthfiiUy every sense, and does not show 
her with noseless features like those of the great 
Egyptian Sphinx. How much would Hotspur's 
picture of the popinjay Lord, — 
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** Neat, trimly dressM, 
Fresh as a bridegroom, « ♦ • « 
» * ♦ * perfumed as a milliner," — 

lose, if it wanted the complaint against the soldiers 
carrying off the dead,— 



" XJntanght knaves, nnmannerly. 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility.** 

When we stand with Hamlet heside the grave 
prepared for Ophelia, and moralise with him on 
what man's strength and woman's heauty must in 
each case come to ; how natm'al we feel it to he, 
how inevitable, that sooner or later he should hold 
out the jester's skull to Horatio, and say — 

" Ham. Dost thou think Alexander looked o* this 
fashion i' the earth P 
HoR. E*en so. 
Ham. And smelt so P Pah ! '* 

In the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth, how 
intensely are we made to realize the anguish of the 
guilty, conscience- stricken woman, when Lady 
Macbeth, gazing on her soft, white, delicate hands, 
which seem to her remorseful spirit defiled by the 
blood of Duncan, exclaims, — 
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" Out, damned spot! out, I say! » * * * Here's the smell 

of the blood itifi. : all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 

this little hand ! Oh ! oh ! oh ! " 

« 

The impassioDed Italian Juliet replies to her own 
question — 

" What's in a name P That which we call a rose^ 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; " 

as if to her a rose were more remarkable for its 
sweet smell than for its rich colour or its graceful 
form. And, in keeping with this comparison of 
her loved Eomeo to a fragrant rose, how deeply 
does she draw upon the sense of smell, to darken 
her terrible picture of what may befall her when 
she awakes from her trance in the tomb ! The 
passage must be read as a whole to appreciate 
the force of these touches ; but you will remember 
how, when picturing to her vivid imagination what 
may betide if she awake before Eomeo comes to 
her release, she asks — 

" Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul month no healthsome air breathes in. 

And there lie strangled ere my Bomeo comes ? 

* « « « « ■» 

Is it not like, that I, 
So early waking — ^what with loathsome smells ; 
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And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, ran mad ; — 
Oh! if I wake, shall I not he distranghtP" 

I will quote but two further illustratioDS of the 
pomt under notice from the plays of the same 
great poet. The one is that . passage in King 
Lear, beginning " Aye^ every inch a king," where 
Lear, after his passionate and madly-exaggerated 
denunciation of female depravity, suddenly arrests 
the hateful current of his thoughts, by the boldly 
figurative demand, ^'Give me an ounce of civet, 
good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination." 

The last is the most beautiful of all, and occurs 
in the commencement of Twelfth Night, in the 
familiar passage where the Duke says of the music 
to which he has been listening, — 

** That strain again : — ^It had a dying fall ; 
Oh, it came o*er my ear, like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing and giving odour.*' 

In these lines we have the nosti'il and the ear 
linked together aesthetically, as the respective 
entrance-gates of music and fragrance. 
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The sesthetica] link, however, which connects 
sound and smell, is a douhle one. In the passage 
just quoted, Shakspeare associates the reception of 
sound hy the ear with the reception of odour hy the 
nostril, through the carrying agency of the wind. 
He has not forgotten, however, nor have others, 
to place side by side with the utterance of speech 
or of music, the emission of fragrance. The poets 
of all countries, I suppose, have delighted to call 
the scent of a flower its breath; but a breath is 
a sound, and, unless at the limit of faintness, an 
audible respiratory murmur. Ba<jon felt this when, 
in his, delightful Essay " Of Gardens," he told his 
readers that " the breath of flowers is far sweeter in 
the air — where it comes and goes like the warbling 
of music — ^than in the hand ; " comparing, as it 
were, the free-growing flower, giving forth fra- 
grance, to an uncaged bird like the nightingale, 
singing under the open sky. 

In the same spirit, reversing the metaphor, poets 
have loved to speak of the healthful breath of 
beautiful women as perfriming the air; a com- 
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parison which includes, however, latently, a recog- 
nition of the sound, as well as of the aerial wave 
produced by respiration, and from which the trans- 
ition, especially as associated with waking, vocal 
life, is almost immediate to the conception of the 
perfumed breath as fraught with words or with 
music. No single passage, perhaps, better illus- 
trates the recognition of this relation of sound and 
smell in their emission, than a portion of the 
famous passage in Cymbeline, where lachimo de- 
scribes the sleeping Imogen, and declares, — 

"'Ti8 her breathing that 
FerfiuneB the chamber thus." 

But I will also quote Shakspeare's XCIX. Sonnet, 
one of the most exquisite of them all : and I give it 
entire, because it so beautifully weaves together the 
eye, the nostril, and the ear, each' as it were like 
instruments in an orchestra, in tmn playing the 
air, and then falling back into an accompaniment, 
so that now it is colour which is most prominent 
before us, and then smell, and then sound, and 
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thereafter through colour we return to sound and 
fragrance again : — 

** The forward Tiolet thns did I chide : 

Sweet thief^ whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smeUs, 
If not from my love's breath P The purple pride 

Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 

The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
.And bads of maijoram had stolen thy hair : 

The roses feartnlly on thorns did stand. 
One blushing shame, another white despair ; 

A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both. 
And to his robbery had annex'd thy breath ; 

Bat for this theft, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see. 

But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee." 

In the hands of the Hebrew poets and other 
sacred writers, the association of sound and smell 
is carried up into identification. Thej go far 
bejond the boldest of Ethnic writers ; and however 
difficult it may be for us to sympathise fully with 
them, we may be sure that to an ancient Hebrew, 
in the days when symbols spoke to men's ima- 
ginations as they do not now to ours, it seemed 
most natural to regard incense as prayer, and 
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to feel, when tlie perfumed smoke was ascending 
from the aJtar, as if it were the voice of the 
high-priest, in silent eloquence making a new 
confession of the sins of the people, heseeching 
forgiveness for them, and offering their thanks- 
givings to God. There was thus too, it may 
he. noticed in passing, an opportunity for social 
prayer offered to those who were at once hlind and 
deaf, which our modem incenseless worship does 
not supply. 

It seems unquestionable, moreover, that the 
Hebrews went beyond the simple identification of 
odour with sound. Some odours were equivalent 
to acceptable, prevailing prayers; others repre- 
sented unaccepted or unanswered petitions to God, 
and even, as should seem, curses and blasphemies. 
The first proposition, at least, admits of ready 
proof. " The Lord smelled a sweet savour," when 
he accepted the burnt-offering of Noah. (Gen. 
viii. 21.) When the people murmured, after the 
rebellion of Korah, Aaron hastened at Moses' 
command to put the "pure incense of sweet 
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spices" along with fire into his censer, and thus 
^^niade an atonement for the people." (Numhers 
xvi. 47.) By King David the prayerful character 
of incense was so strongly realized, that he speaks 
as if it were a greater reality than the prayer 
which it symbolised. " Let my prayer," says he, 
" be set forth before thee as incense " (Ps. cxli. 2) ; 
and when a prophet would refer to the distant time 
when all the Gentile nations should worship God, 
although incense-burning was to form no part of 
their religious rites, still it alone is referred to, as if 
it were a perfect but more graphic synonyme of 
prayer : ** In every place incense shall be offered 
unto my name, and a pure offering : for my name 
shall be great among the heathen, saith the Lord of 
hosts." (Malachi i. 11.) 

So also even when that stately system of rites 
and ceremonies, which were but the shadow of 
good things to come, had waxed old and was ready 
to vanish away, St. John still used figures taken 
from it to desciibe the services of the sanctuary of 
heaven. 
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Before the seven angels sounded their trumpets, 
<< another angel came and stood at the altar, 
haying a golden censer; and there was given 
unto him much incense, that he should offer it 
with the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar 
which was before the throne. And the smoke of 
the incense with the prayers of the saints ascended 
up, before GK)d out of the angel's hand." (Bev. 
viii. 3, 4.) Here we reach the highest generality, 
universal homage to God, — ^the prayers of " all " 
saints, rising with the smoke of " much " incense ; 
the visible vapour, the audible. sound, the invisible, 
inaudible fragrance inseparably mingled, and as 
it were appealing together to the mercy of the 
omniscient Father of all. 

The converse proposition — to the extent, at least, 
that unfragrant incense was equivalent, in the 
estimation of the Hebrews, to unprofitable, un- 
lawful, or unacceptable prayer — can also be esta- 
blished. They were warned by God that if they 
walked contrary to his way, " I will not smell the 
savour of your sweet odours" (Lev. xxvi. 31); 
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and when they did disohej, " I will not smell in 
your solemn assemhlies " (Amos v. 21) ; and again, 
^^ Incense is an abomination unto me." (Isaiah 
i. 13.) 

In these passages, the reference unquestionably 
is rather to unsmelled or odourless incense, than 
to inceuse exhaling a noisome odour. Still it can 
scarcely be doubted that where by Divine command 
the most scrupulous care was exercised in selecting 
and compounding the sweetest spices for the altar- 
incense, and where the acceptance of sacrifice 
and the gracious answer to prayer were denoted 
by God's smelling a "sweet" savour, an odour 
of the opposite kind, if rising from the censer or 
altar of burnt-offering, must have been associated, 
still more strongly than the mere absence of odour, 
with a mocking or dishonoured prayer. I imagine 
that if, by accident or profane design, some mal- 
odorous body had been mixed with the incense, so 
that when kindled it filled the court of the Temple 
with a noisome instead of a fragrant vapour, the 

worshippers would have been as much appalled 

g2 
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as if the priest had uttered curses instead of 
Uessings. 

I am not certain that the same idea does not 
in part enter into the ominous references, occurring 
frequently in the Apocalypse, to ** the smoke of the 
torment" of the objects of Divine vrrath. The 
misery of blaspheming spirits is dimly revealed 
to us by figures taken among other things from 
burning combustibles, such as sulphur, the odour of 
whose vapours (including all its volatile compounds) 
is as hatefrd as they themselves are deadly. But 
on this I will not dwell. The Hebrews, after all, 
only condensed into more specific beliefs those 
sympathies, common to all mankind, which lead us 
to connect fragrance with health, happiness, and 
joyous existence, and revoltiug odours with disease, 
sufifering, and death. 

And now, before bringing to a conclusion this 
apology for the Nose, let me m-ge that although 
to us, as a northern, cold-blooded, unimpassioned 
people, odours are but a small source of either 
pleasiu'e or pain, we should seek to sympathise 
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with those more sensitive nations to whom they 
largely minister both delight and suffering; and 
should not forget, that the Bible is thick strewn 
from beginning to end with the most expressive 
metaphors, applied to the most solemn persons and 
things, taken from odorous bodies. 

The Patriarchal and Hebrew services had in 
them much that was for us for all time. The 
incense and the pure offering which they presented 
in symbol, we are to present in reality ; and those 
four-and-twenty elders who aroimd the throne of 
God represent all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, if they hold in the one hand 
harps, in the other lift up " golden vials full of 
odours, which are the prayers of saints." 



rV. The Tongue, 

The organ of Taste is generally held to be 
synonymous with the tongue, but, in reality, the 
throat and the nostril are as much concerned 
as the tongue in the perception of taste. The 
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power of these portions of the hody to distinguish 
savours, mainly depends, as in the case of the eye 
and the ear, upon their connexion with the brain 
through those fine white chords which have been 
already referred to as called nerves. The tongue 
and the auxiliary organs of taste are largely 
supplied with nerves, and through them those 
sensations are experienced which we connect with 
the words taste, savour, sapidity ; sweet, salt, sour, 
bitter, and the like. 

Of all the organs of the senses, that of taste, 
which may be held to be represented simply by 
the Tongue, is probably the one which receives the 
worst usage at our hands. The eye, the ear, and 
the nose are not educated at all, or their education 
is lefib to chance, but the tongue is deliberately 
mis-educated, perverted, and led astray. We eat 
what we should not eat; drink what we should 
not drink: eat too much of what we may eat, 
and drink too much of what we may drink. 
And the result is, that we ruin our health, 
enfeeble our bodies, dull our intellects, brutalize 
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our feelings^ and harden our hearts. If the tongue 
could be allowed to speak for itself, instead of 
being compelled by the other organs of the body 
only to speak for them, it would protest loudly 
against the treatment which it receives. Many 
a pipeful of bad tobacco, and glass of worse 
liquor, and plateful of ill-cooked meat, and waste- 
ful dinner, and heavy supper, would find such a 
clamour raised against it by the tongue, that it 
would fail to find entrance into the mouth. And, 
on the other hand, such an outcry would be made 
for milk, and bread and butter — for plain food, 
and plenty of it — that a man would be thankful 
to eat and drink rationally and temperately, if 
only to keep his own tongue quiet. Yet, after 
all, if when a man were about to become a 
glutton, or a drunkard, or a self-poisoner, his 
tongue should keep shouting out, ^^ Ko ! no ! 
don't take it I don't take it I murder I murder I " 
— why, I believe he would bite it out, and spit it 
away. It may be worth a moment's reflection, 
however, to consider what the effect would be 
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on US if it were otherwise. As it is, the tongae is 
the slave of the rest of the body, as well as of the 
soul. The heart says, Make love for me, and the 
tongue makes love for the heart ; tibe brain says, 
Discourse for me, and the tongue discourses for the 
brain ; the soul says, Pray for me, sing for me, 
eurse for me, tell lies for me; and the tongue 
prays, sings, curses, and tells lies for the soul. If, 
however, the tongue should refuse to do all this> 
unless it were allowed a word occasionally for itself, 
what startling things it would teU us, even if it 
were permitted to speak only of what concerned it 
as the organ of taste ! What a universal conster- 
nation would be created, if some fine morning we 
were all awakened by our tongues talking to us 
instead of for us I Each startled listener would 
run to the mirror and gaze in horror at his tongue 
in it, only to see, as it were, that tongue talk to 
him irom the glass, and reproach him for his in- 
temperance. Suppose the man really ill, the doctor 
sent for, and that the tongue, after reluctantly 
telling for the sick man an outrageous falsehood 
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as to the cause of his illness, were, the momeDt 
it was thrust out at the physician's request, to 
proclaim what really made the liar ill. How would 
the patient and the doctor look ! Or fancy when 
one hypocritical lady was ahout to pretend to 
another hypocritical lady, admiration of an ill- 
made dish of the latter's cooking, which in reality 
she ahhorred, that her tongue spoke for itself, 
instead of speaking for her, and told the truth, 
and that the tongue of the second lady said of 
itself, " I agree with you : " how strangely the 
two hypocrites would feel! 

If omr tongues had such a power, all social 
feasting would come to an end. Every man would 
e&t and drink alone in some hermetically closed 
cell with deafened walls. Every fortunate baby, 
even before it was christened or vaccinated, would 
have its tongue clipped out as the greatest service 
that could be rendered to it A few intended for 
the pulpit and the bar, and as professors and 
lecturers, would be doomed to the misery of retain- 
ing their tongues ; but the more favoured majority 
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would thankfully find themselves dumb. If any 
but doomed public speakers sought to exclude 
themselves from this dismembering, they would be 
forced to submit. What dinner even of herbs could 
be eaten in peace, if a single rebellious tongue 
were leffc to criticise it ? What credit would remain 
to physicians, if the tongues of their patients could 
reproach them for the ill-judged drugs they ad- 
ministered? What rest could a selfish world 
have, if the tongues of all the fEimine-stricken 
hungerers on the face of the earth were night and 
day to cry unto it for food ? No I it could not 
be ; and yet what a reproach on humanity that 
it should be so. If the tongues of the lower 
animals could speak for themselves, how seldom 
would they exercise their privilege ! how certainly 
they would be listened to by their possessors ! 

And yet we, men and women, may keep our 
tongues, and they may hold their peace. There 
is within our hearts another tongue, which calls 
itself conscience, and is the slave of no organ or 
faculty of body or soul, but the lord of them aQ. 
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It will not be stopped in its unceasing truth- 
tellings, and if we will not heed its silent accusings, 
we would not listen to the open upbraidings of 
our tongues. 

Of them I will say no more, neither will I do 
more than touch upon the interesting but difficult 
question of the aesthetics of taste. The great 
majority of the commimity must be content with 
daily bread, and it would be idle and even cruel to 
discuss before them nice questions concerning meats 
and drinks which they never taste. And they 
may be consoled by the reflection, that the small 
minority who can gratify their palates too often 
pamper them, and are tempted into a gluttony or 
epicureanism far more pitiable and degrading than 
condemnation to the coarsest fare. Yet assiu'edly 
taste has its legitimate sesthetical domain, and it is 
as unworthy of man's true dignity that he should 
be content to live upon the husks that the swine do 
eat, as that he should be miserable if he do not 
fare sumptuously every day. All the other senses 
have a direct interest in the practical decisions of 
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the sense of taste. Drunkenness and dyspepaiA 
dim the eye, dull the ear, blunt the nostril, and 
make the hand tremble. In this country, also, 
they are as much occasioned, directly or indirectly, 
by the unpalatable food, which the untrained hand 
of the ignorant house-mother proyides for the 
working man's family, as they are by the too 
tempting yiands with which his well-salaried 
French cook loads the rich man's table. Till, in- 
deed, both rich and poor understand better the laws 
of health, and put more extensively in practice the 
plentiful discoveries of science in relation to the 
wisest way of dealing with themselves physically, 
we must be prepared to witness enormous waste, 
not only of food and money, but of the bodies and 
souls of men. And it is vain to discuss, unless in 
some special circles, the sBsthetic of taste, whilst 
the very alphabet of diet remains unmastered; a few 
words, accordingly, will suffice upon the subject. 

The sense of taste is denied the free and liberal 
gratification which is accorded to the other senses. 
It costs but the unconscious lifting of the eyelid to 
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provide the eye with a feast of many courses ; it 
needs hut a turn of the head^ and often not even 
that, and the ear is filled with music ; and^ at the 
utmost, an inclination of the face, and the nostril 
is full of perfume. But the mouth is a helpless 
expectant, which is not filled merely hy heing 
opened; and all the other senses must lahour 
till they are weary, hefore taste can he even 
slightly gratified. We may be played to by in- 
visible Ariels, and, like Stephano, have our music 
for nothing. Those innocent thieves, the winds, 
will make free for us with imperial gardens^ 
and fetch us imbidden the fragrance of their 
choicest flowers. The works of art of the Great 
Master are ours at all times to gaze upon with- 
out any fee: but we must earn our bread with 
the sweat of our brow. Here and there a select 
mortal may bend a cool forehead over an unearned 
luxurious repast, but some other mortal's brow will 
all the sooner grow wrinkled, and his crust must 
be procured by the harder toil. There is thus a 
hungry helplessness about the mouth, which places 
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it aesthetically on a level &r below the eye, soaring 
like an eagle through space, and the ear, like 
a pasuonless spirit, listening serenely to the voices 
of ihe world. The sense of taste, in truth, is at 
the mercy of the other senses ; and though it can 
revenge itself for their neglect or misuse of it, it is 
a sufferer by its own revenge. 

Moreover, it is selfish in a way no other sense 
is. The eye of one man is robbed of no delight, 
because the eye of another is gazing on the same 
beautiful object, — ^nay, often its delight is thereby 
increased; the ear is quickened to a keener 
pleasure when it is not a solitary listener ; and tibe 
nostril asks no monopoly of the scents it loves. 
But the most generous and self-denying of men 
cannot share his morsel, as he can his music, even 
with her he loves best. The rigid philosopher may 
tell us that all the senses are equally selfish, and 
that each tongue does not more certainly ap- 
propriate to itself what no other tongue is allowed 
to taste, than each eye sees and each ear hears 
what no other eyes and ears are permitted to see 
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or hear. But we do not feel it so SBsthetically^ 
and so we think more meanly of the sense of taste 
than of any of the others, and this even when it is 
not wronged hy famine, or pampered by luxury. 

Thus, helpless, selfish, and exacting, the dependant 
of the other senses, and the servant of the body 
rather than of the soul, it links us more with the 
lower animals than with higher existences, and has 
no element of ethereality about it. A hungry hog 
probably derives more delight from the impression 
made upon his gustatory nerves by the contents of his 
trough, than the most sensitive human epicure ever 
did from his most recherche wines and dishes. Pro- 
tracted hunger is assuredly a more pitiable thing than 
blindness or deafiiess ; but it is also more horrible, 
and partakes of the forbidding character of disease ; 
nor does the voracity of a famished man display 
much of the sublime or beautiful. A social feast, 
indeed, may furnish pleasure to every sense, but it 
is not till hunger is appeased that the higher 
senses are ministered to ; and gourmands noto- 
riously do not lay a double task upon their 
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tongues, but agree with the ascetics ia eating 
in silence. We must, indeed, reduce ourselves to 
mere animals if we give this sense the preeminence, 
since it is glorified only by association with the 
others ; for the tongue, as the organ of taste, is the 
commissary-general, without whose supplies the 
other senses can achieve no ffisthetical conquests, 
and it is entitled to its share in the honours as- 
signed to the united five ; but its own sword is 
seldom drawn, and its aspect is not heroic. To 
employ one's tongue, however, to speak against 
itself is but unhandsome treatment of it, and I will 
open my lips no further on this matter. 



V. The Hand. 

The last of the bodily senses is Touch. It has 
the widest gateway, and largest apparatus of them 
all; for though we are in the habit of speaking 
of it as localised in the fingers, it reigns throughout 
the body, and is the token of life in every part. 
The nearest approach to death which can occur in 
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a liying body, is the condition of paralysis or palsj, 
a death in life, marked in one of its forms by the 
loss of that sense of touch which is so marked an 
endowment of every active, healthy creature. 

Into the consideration, however, of touch, as 
exercised by the entire surface of the body, I do 
not intend to enter, further than to state that the 
tactile susceptibilities of the skin depend, as do 
the peculiar endowments of the other organs of the 
senses, on its plentiful supply with those wondrous 
living chords, or nerves, which place in vital com- 
munication with each other all the organs of the 
body, on the one hand ; and that mysterious living 
centre, the brain (and its adjuncts), on the other. 
Our simplest conception of an organ of sense is 
supplied by the finger, which, whether it touches 
or is touched, equally realizes that contac thas been 
made with it, and enables the mind to draw con- 
clusions regarding the qualities of the bodies which 
impress it. Now, after all, every one of the organs 
of the senses is but a clothed living nerve conscious 
of touch, and they differ from each other only 
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in reference to the kind of touch which they can 
exercise or feel. Keeping in view that to touch 
and to he touched is in reality the same thing, so 
far as the impression of a foreign hody is concerned^ 
we can justly affirm that the tongue is hut a 
kind of finger, which touches and is touched by 
savours; that the nostril is touched by odours; 
the ear by sounds; and the eye by light. 

The Hand, with its fingers, is pre-eminently the 
organ of touch, and to it alone I shall now confine 
myself. 

The analogy of a Gateway applies less strictly 
to the case of the hand than to that of the 
organs of the other senses. We must add to the 
conception of a gate that of a bridge ; a draw- 
bridge, or better, a flying-bridge, or bridge of 
boats, which can be contracted, expanded, stretched 
towards any point of the compass, or withdrawn 
altogether. This Hand-Bridge, as I may call it, 
we must also think of as employed as frequently 
to establish a communication between the outer 
world and the four smaller gateways of the senses, 
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merely by the impression made upon the skin of 
them, but also by impressions conveyed through 
the skin to those little bundles of flesh called 
muscles, which move the fmgers. Were it possible 
to deprive the hands of their skin without inflicting 

« 

pain, we should retain the muscular touch, and 
with it the power of playing. 

In many respects 'the organ of touch, as em- 
bodied in the hand, is the most wonderful of the 
senses. The organs of the other senses are passive: 
the organ of touch alone is active. The eye, the 
ear, and the nostril stand simply open: light, 
sound, and fragrance enter, and we are compelled 
to see, to hear, and to smell ; but the hand selects 
what it shall touch, and touches what it pleases. 
It puts away from it the things which it hates, and 
beckons towards it the things which it desires; 
unlike the eye, which must often gaze transfixed 
at horrible sights from which it cannot turn; and 
the ear, which cannot escape from the torture of 
discordant sounds; and the nostril, which cannot 
protect itself from hateful odours. 
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Moreover^ the hand cares not only for its own 
wants, hut, when the other organs of the senses 
are rendered useless, takes theu* duties upon it. 
The hand of the hlind man goes with him as an 
eje through the streets, and safely threads for him 
aU the devious way : it looks for hhn at the faces 
of his fiiends, and tells him whose kindly fea- 
tures are gazing on him; it peruses hooks for 
him, and quickens the long hours hy its silent 
readings. 

It ministers as willingly to the deaf ; and when 
the tongue is dumh and the ear stopped, its fingers 
speak eloquently to the eye, and enahle it to 
discharge the unwonted office of a listener. 

The organs of all the other senses, also, even 
in their greatest perfection, are heholden to the 
hand for the enhancement and the exaltation of 
their powers. It constructs for the eye a copy 
of itself, and thus gives it a telescope with which 
to range among the stars; and hy another copy 
on a slightly different plan, furnishes it with a 
microscope, and introduces it into a new world of 
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wonders. It constructs for the ear the instruments 
by which it is educated, and sounds them in its 
hearing till its powers are trained to the full. It 
plucks for the nostril the flower which it longs to 
smell, and distils for it the fragrance which it 
covets. As for the tongue, if it had not the hand 
to serve it, it might abdicate its throne as the 
Lord of Taste. In short, the organ of toueh is 
the minister of its sister senses, and, without any 
play of words, is the handmaid of them all. 

And if the hand thus munificently serves the 
body, not less amply does it give expression to the 
genius and the wit, the courage and the affection, 
the will and the power of man. Put a sword into 
it, and it will fight for him; put a plough into 
it, and it will till for him; put a harp into it, 
and it will play for him; put a pencil into it, 
and it will paint for him ; put a pen into it, 
and it will speak for him, plead for him, pray 
for him. What will it not do? What has it 
not done ? A steam-engine is but a larger hand, 
made to extend its powers by the little hand 
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of man ! An electric telegraph is but a long 
pen for that little hand to write with ! All our 
huge cannons and other weapons of war, with 
which we so effectually slay our brethren, are 
only Cain's hand made bigger, and stronger, and 
bloodier! What, moreover, is a "ship, a railway, 
a lighthouse, or a palace, — what, indeed, is a 
whole city, a whole continent of cities, all the 
cities of the globe, nay, the very globe itself, in 
so far as man has changed it, but the work of that 
giant hand, with which the human race, acting 
as one mighty man, has executed its will ! 

When I think of all that man and woman's 
hand has wrought, from the day when Eve put 
forth her erring hand to pluck the fruit of the 
forbidden tree, to that dark hour when the pierced 
hands of the Saviour of the world were nailed 
to the predicted tree of shame, and of all that 
human hands have done of good and evil since, 
I lift up my hand, and gaze upon it with 
wonder and awe. What an instrument for good 
it is ! What an instrument for evil ! and all the 
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day long it never is idle. There is no imple- 
ment whicli it cannot wield, and it should never 
in working hours he without one. We un- 
wiselj restrict the term handicraftsman, or hand- 
worker, to the more lahorious callings; but it 
belongs to all honest, earnest men and women, 
and is a title which each should covet. For the 
queen's hand there is the sceptre, and for the 
soldier's hand the sword ; for the carpenter's hand 
the saw, and for the smith's hand the hammer; 
for the farmer's hand the plough ; for the miner's 
hand the spade; for the sailor's hand the oar; 
for the painter's hand the brush ; for the scu1ptoi*'s 
hand the chisel ; for the poet's hand the pen ; and 
for the woman's hand the needle. If none of 
these or the like will fit us, the felon's chain 
should be round our wrist, and our hand on 
the prisoner's crank. But for each willing man 
and woman there is a tool they may learn to 
handle; for all there is the command, "What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might." 
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Such are the five entrance-wajs of knowledge, 
which old John Bunyan quaintly styles Eye-gate, 
Ear-gate, Nose-gate, Mouth-gate, and Feel-gate. 
Their empire is houndless to the amplest extent 
that a domain not absolutely infinite can be; and 
though no future awaited us beyond the grave, and 
death ensured us a painless passage into annihila- 
tion, we should shudder at the approach of him 
who came to bar for ever the gates of knowledge, 
and doom us to eternal darkness and eternal 
silence. 



THE END. 
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T\l l.> 1\m: V\ CiHl.r^KF.N. Kew Edition, with lUostzfttioiiB. 

\ M. i..mit Nil.; .ii '.1^1 .:'k. \«i:i:uir. f«u (hr «tarir* axvproM poema both m tomitttf 

la 111 ANP ULK FKlV.Nn^v. A Story for Girls. With 
t'i\\ui4fc)Mtsv Vlr.rwi Viv.i.kmi. Ko^-a1 16mo. clolh, gilt letTes, 5$, 
\ t i «lii.^i> jiii» «ii: i-mu: «i:h aM.U:>. and cannot fkal to profit by.*'— Lttiranf 

l»A\.N i»K 0\.V Su^rw u\>iii Olil English History. By the 
\u(Wr K>i "Kuih Aiui llt^r ¥Vi^Ad&." AVith Frontispiece. Uqyil 
It'iuo x'loth. ji\li l<\»vt»*» .\v 
" \ ,lviuSn\tl *.in\c- tss«i, r.'.'.'. .\f tnirmi a^.*. inctmction .... fine feeling, dianutif 

AUNTS UorKTOVN\< SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 
Mk± Olii-iunt V Author of " Mar^rsu>et Maitland "). With Frontiih 
l«iec«. Royal lifiUvK oloih. gill leaTe», hs, 
*' !>«-■(■ I iIk-iI with tfxqui»iie iv«M;y . . . teaching the young pure and good 

ItfakOlta."- JvHh ituU. 

iATVi.K KSTKLLA. AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. By 

May Hkvxhlhy. With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo. doth, gilt 

lt>ave«, 5«. 

•• Very pretty, pure in conception, and simply, graceAUly related . . . genuine ftoiy 
tulliiiK."^/)ui/j/ S'eu*t. 

J ) AV 11), KIN G OF ISRAEL. A History for the Young. By 
.K>8uii Wkiqiit, Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School 
W ith Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 6s. 
•• An exctfUent book . . . well conceived, and well worked out."— Literary ChwrehfMM, 



MY FIRST JOURNAL: A Book for Children. By 
GBORaiAHA M. Craik, Author of " Lost and Won." With Frontis- 
piece. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, is. 6<2. 
~ "ifi to Nstwre sad to a /Ine kind of nature . , . llie al^le U almple and gxaceftil . . . 
^Artt eJeversnd iioslthy toned."— Globe. 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 3 

FOFULAB NOVELa 

ELSIE VENNEK; A KOMANCE OF DESTINY. By 
O. W. HoLMis, Author of " The Autocrat of the Breakfiast Table.** 
Fcap. 8yo. cloth, price St. 
*' A remarkable work, bright with intelligence, htunonr, and warmth of heart.** — GZobc 

THE MOOR COTTAGE : A TALE OF HOME LIFE. By 

Mat Bkveblkt, Author of ** Little Estella, and other Fairy Tales for 

the Young." Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10*. 6c?. 

-'*Thi8 charming tale is told with such excellent art, that it reads like an episode from 
iMllife."— ^tl(u. 

A Six Shilling Editioit of 

JBOFESSOR KINGSLETS westward hoi Ciown 

8vo. cloth. 
" Almost the best Historical Novel, to our mind, of the iaj.**-~Fra$ei'» MagaglM, 

A Six Shilling Editioit of 

HROFESSOR KINGSLETS two years ago. Crown 

8yo. cloth. 

, " G«nial, large>hearted, humorous, with a quick eye, and a keen relish alike for what 
ii beautiful in nature, and for what is genuine, strong, and earnest in man."— 27i« 
Owurdian. 

A Six Shillivo Editioit of 

HOL HENRY KINGSLETS RECOLLECTIONS OF 

GEOPFRY HAMLYN. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

"Mr. Henry Kingsley is no ordinary writer. He has both the eye and the heart of a 
poet; and like a true poet he knows how to reach the hearts of others." — Freeman, 

ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 

Crown 8\ro. cloth, price 10a. 6d, 

■ " Its power is unquestionable, its felicity of expression great, its plot flresb, and Its 
eWacters very natural .. . . Wherever read, it will be enthusiastically a^hnlred and 
cherished." — Morning Herald. 

k LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT. By Wbstland Marston. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10*. 6d. 

" Since 'The Mill on the Floss' was noticed, we have read no work of fiction which 
we can so heartily recommend to our readers as 'A Lady in her own right: ' the plot, 
incidents, and characters are all good : the style is simple and graceful : it abounds in 
thouffhts Judiciously introduced and well expressed, and throughout a kind, liberal, and 
gentle spirit."— CAurc^ of Englcmd Monthly Bevlew. 

YES AND NO; or, GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT 

CONFLICT. Three Vols, crown 8vo. cloth, price IL 11». ed. 

** Original in conception .... Of the merits of the book as a piece of writing, it is 
almost impossible to speak too highly— 8o unaffectedly sincere, so clear and impressive, 
sa giacefu! and so strong is \i**—Nonc(m/orm,ut. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES-, ^wqdj 
Critical Sketch of the History ot Bt\t\%\il?TO«^ YviCvsou isBJ 
MAsaoti, M.A. Crown 8 vo. clolYi, *l «. ^d. 
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4 NBW WORKS AND NBW EDITIONS 

ROME IN 1860. 

By Edward Dicey. 

Crown 8yo. doth, price 6«. M. 

" The writing of the whole book is terte, direct, and, beanue of eowtd judgmefd 
in selection of details^ and the total absence of watte writing, very graphic. 
Written in plain unaffected English^ int-ent everywhere upon Us subject,^" 
EzAMiinER. Mareh 23], 1861. 

'* So striking and t^parently so faithful a portrait, 24 is the Bom^ qf xeal Ufe he 
has depicted"--^TZCTiLTOii, Marah 23, 1861. 

THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1848-9, 

And the Last Italian Poet. By the late Hbkrt 

LtJSHINGTON, Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta. 
With a Biographical Preface by Q. Stovxh Yenables. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6*.6(^. 
**Asthe writer warms with his subject, he reaches a very uncommon and eharaS' 
teristie decree of excellence. The narrative becomes lively andgrtapAie, and tie 
langu^e is full of eloauenee. Perhaps the most difficult of altmerary toAt 
— the tosh of giving historical unity, dignity , and interest^ to events so recent 
as to be still encumbered with all the details with which newspapers istvetd 
them — has never been more successfully discharged, . . . Mr, LusAtngttm, in a 
very short compass , shows the true nature and sequence of the event, andgwei 
to the whole story of the struggle and defeat of Italy a degree of unity mi 
dramatic interest which not one newspaper reader in ten thousand ever simaosei 
it to possess*^ — Saivspat Rsyixw. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE. 

By the Author of "Tom Brown's School Days." 

With numerous Illustrations by Richard Dotle. Eighth Thou- 
sand. Imp. 16mo. printed on toned paper, gilt leayes. 8«. 6if. 

The execution is excellent. . . . Like Tom Brown's School Days, the White Horu 
gives the reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem towards the author. 
The author could not have a better style, nor a better temper, nor a more 
excellent artist than Mr. Doyle to adorn his book,** — Satubdat Rbvuw. 

EDITED BY W. G. CLARK, MA. 

Public Orator in the Univertity of Cambridge, 

George Brimley's Essays. With Portrait. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 5i. 

/' One of the most delightful and precious volumes of criticism that has e^pemti 

in these days. . , , To every cultivated reader they will disclose the wonderfsi 

clearness of perception Jhe ttelicacy of fcelit»g,tKe puTetcuie^a'KcC the remark- 

ably firm and decisive judgmefit toiiick ore <Ke cHaTaci«rvsi\c» of «i]IX Ikt. 

Brimlev*s writings on subjecti that really penetrated aivd JvU^j poMUM&^Ai 

na^re, — ^Nonconfob.mist . 



PaBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 

Cambridge Scrap-Book. Containing in a Pictorial Form 
Eeport on the Manners, Customs, Humours, and Pastimes ' 
the University of Cambridge. Containing nearly 300 Illustr 
tions. Second Edition. Fancy Boards, half-bound, It, 6 

Volunteer's Scrap-Book. A Series of Humorous Sketchi 
Illustrative of the Volunteer Movement. By the Author of tl 
" Cambridge Scrap-Book." Fancy boards, half-bound, Is, 6 

NEW VOLUME BY DR. TEMPLE. 

Sennons preached in Rugby School Chapel in 185f 

1859, I860. By the ftev. Frederick Temple, D.] 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Head-Master of Eugl 
School, Chaplain to the Kight Hon. the Earl of Denbigh. 

8vo. price 10#. 6 

B7 ALEXANDER SMITH, 

Author of a « Life Dramas and other Poems." 

City Poems. Fcap. 8vo. doth, I 

*' He hat aitatned at timet to a quiet continuity of thought ^ and tuttained ttren^ 

of coherent utterance , , . he givet ut many pattaget that tound the deept 

feeling yandleave ut tatitfied with their tufeetHett**'^lfoKtn British Bsyii 

A Life Drama and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2*. e 

B7 JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, 

Barrieter-at-Law, 

British India, its Eaces, and its History, down to the Mutinies 
1857* 3 vols. fcap. 8yo, cloth, I 

'* The bett hittorical Indian manual exitting, one thai ought to be in the handi 
every man who writet^ tpeakt^ or vote* on iht Indian quetlvniT — :^£a^:sKXS 

'* ne bett elementary work on the ITiitorv of Indxttr— '^ftux^ws.-a'^^ 



S NBW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

WORKS BEARING ON THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES. 

FOR STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS 

BY THE REV. T. R. BIRKS, 

Auihor of ' * The Life of the Rev. E. Biekeretetk." 

Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with Creation 

and the Fall. Crown 8vo. doth, 4*. 6</. 

BY THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 

Incumbent of St. Peter's, Marylehone, 

Cheological Essays. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 
BY THE REV. HENRY CALDERWOOD. 

Of Greyfriare* Church, Glasgow, 

Philosophy of the Infinite : 

A Treatise on Man's Knowledge of the Lifinite Being, in Answer 
to Sir Wm. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 14*. 

BY THE REV. H. C. GROVES, M.A. 

Perpetual Curate of Mu^lavilly, Diocese oj Armagh, 

\. Commentary on the First Book of Moses, called 

Genesis. For the Use of Students and Eeaders of the 
English Version of the Bible. Crown Svo. cloth, 9«. 

BY THE REV. B. F. WESTCOTT, 

Late Fellow of Trinitff College, Cambridge, 

Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. Sermons preached 

before the University of Cambridge. With Notes. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, i>s, M. 

BY THE REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 

Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone, 

Che Work of Christ ; or, the World reconciled to God. 

With a Preface on the Atonement Controversy. Fcap . 8 vo. cloth, 6». 
BY THE REV. J. M. CAMPBELL, 

Author of " ChrUt the Bread of Life." 

Che Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 
Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. Svo.cloth. lo*. erf. 

BY THE REV. R. TUDOR, 

Curate of Heltton^ Cornwall. 

be Decalogue viewed as t\ie CNxmXAaxi^Ajjww \ 

With Speci&l Heference to the QxxeaVvotift w2A^^\5^\.^^V^^'\:\sw». 
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PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 

THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES, 
Tor English Readers. By W. Wheweix, D.D. F.RS. Mastc 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Volume ni. containing the Rbpcjblic and the Tnifius. 7*. 6e 
Volume I. Second Edition, containing the Anti-sophist Dii 

LOGUES. Is, 6d. 
Volume II. containing the Socratic Dialogues. 6s. 6d, 

"In the present instance we have mast appropriately one of the deepest thinke 
of the present day making the Platonic Dtalogves as intelligible tn an Englii 
garbf to the English reader, as they are in the origvtal to himself ana ii 
comparatively few scholars. . . . The Dialogues are rendered additionally I 
teUigibley and, indeed, interesting to the English reader, by copious explanatoi 
passages thrown in parenthetically here and there, and sufficiently distinguish 
from the translated portions by being unaccompanied by the marks ofquotatii 
which distinguish the translation throughout. In addition to this^ the transl 
lion itself merits high praise ; while by no means the least vahtahle portions 
the volume are the * Remarks* at the conclusion of each Dialogue, *'-^^NTL. 
man's Magazine. 1 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 

A New Translation into English. With an Analysis ax 

Notes. By J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 

8vo. cloth, 10*. 6 

" So eloquent and correct a version wUl, we trust, induce manv to become studen 

of ike RepubUe. . . The whole book is scAolarlike and able, — Guasdian. 
'* Free^ nervous, idiomatie English^ suck as wUl fascinate the reader,** — ^NoNCO: 

TOEMIST. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. I 
his Sister, Jessie Aitkin Wilson. With Portrait, Svo. cloth, 1^ 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge. A Popular WoA < 

the Five Senses. By Geokge Wilson, M.D. 

In fcap. 8vo. cloth, with gilt leaves, 2s. ( 
People's Edition, in ornamental sti£P covers, Is, 

* * Dr. Wilson unites poetic wi/^ scientific faculty ^ and this union gives a charm 
alike writes. ' In the little volume oefore us he kas described tke Five Senses 
language so popular tkat a child may comprehend tke meaning, to tnggeet 
that philosophers mil read it wUh pleasure ** — Leader. 

The Progress of the Telegraph. By Geor.g^ ^\\aKp^>^^ 

" MoeiimieretHng and instructive ,, ,ai once tctenttjU «»^* 7*>y^lj' 
ami iechnieal ; a worthy companion to the * GoteDott>|» of b^w> 
LlTMMART ChUMCBMAH. 



8 NEW WOBKS AND NBW EDITIONS, 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 

Late qf St. Stepheu*», BrighUm, 

By J. N. SiMPKiNsoN, M.A., Rector pf Brington, 

NorthamptoQ. Second Edition. Crown Sva doth, 9i. 

" A deeply interesting picture of the life of one of a clots of men wio are indeed 
the salt of thie land.** — ^MoRNiNO He&ald. 

B7 FRANCIS HORSE, M.A. 

Incumbent of St, John's, Lady wood, Birmingham, 

Working for God. And other Practical Sermons. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8?o. 5i. 

**For soundness of doctrine, lucidity of style, and above ail for their jtradieel 
teaching, these sermons will commend themselves,** -^OBH Bull. 

** There is much earnest^ practical teaching in this volume" — Eztgush 
Churchuan. 



B7 THE REV. D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A., 

Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1. Sermons Preached in St. John's Church, Leicester, 

during the years 1855 and 1856. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5*. 6rf. 

2. Three Sermons on the Atonement. 

With a Preface. Fcap. Svo. 1*. 6J. 

3. Sermons on the Resurrection. With a Preface. 

Fcap. 8yo. cloth, 3i. 
BY THE REV. J. F. THRUPP, M.A. 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Introduction to the Study and Use of the Psalms. 

Two Vols. Svo. 21«. 

** What Mr. Thrupp has attempted he has for the most part done well. The plan, 

considering that the author appeals to the great body of English readers, is 

admirable. The result is a volume as interestingly readable as it is critical^ 

vaiitable. We commend these voVwimz with peculiar iaiisfaciion and conjideaet 

/b ^Ae earnest attention of all ttudenU of tacred, Scnptwcr-^twoajLKa^ 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 

Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7*. ( 

By F. D. Maurice, Pbofessob Einoslky, J. Ll. Davibb, Abc 
DSAOON Allbn, Dean Trench, Professor Brewer, Dr. Qeob 
: JoHireoN, Dr. Sieyekino, Dr. Chambers, F. J. Stephen, Esq. a: 

Tom Taylor, Esq. 

* Contents : — Plan of Female Colleges — ^The College and the Hospital 
The Country Parish — Overwork and Anxiety — Dispensaries — D 
trict Visiting — Influence of Occupation on Health — Lawasita£fe< 
the Poor — Everyday Work of Ladies — Teaching by Words — Sa 
tary Law — Workhouse Visiting. 

*• We scarcely know a volume containing more sterling good sense^ or a finer i 
pression of modern intelligence on social ^d/Vc^.— Chambers' Joubk al, 

BY JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. L.L.D. P.R.S. 

.' • Professor of Otology in <Ae University of Oxford. 

Life on the Earth : its Origin and Succession. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6*. 6 

'' A convenient sumrkary of what is already known and generally credited 

our principal Geoloaists, — Athxn^um. 
''A careful and condensed summary of the present unquestionably result 
^ scientijie research, from one who has great clearness, and soundness of tntelle^ 

and the richest and completest knowledge" — Nonconformist. 



t 



B7 G. A. SWAINSON, M.A. 

Principal of the Theological College, and Prebendary of Chichester, 

1. The Authority of the New Testament ; the Convii 

tion of Righteousness^ and other Lectures delivered befo: 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, IS 

** These remarkable Lectures deal with most engrossing subjects in an honest m 
vigorous spirit. The religious topics which are now uppermost in the mind 
the thoughtful classes among us^ and which are fundamental to the Christia 
are here grappled with, we gladly acknowledge^ in a courageous, strcUghtfo 
ward way. The reader is led to think healthily and calnUy, . . . Our reade 
will do well to obtain the book and read it all, there is to mstch inii qfabidk 
value,"— lATEKLBi: Churchman. 

2. The Creeds of .the Church. In their Relations to tl 
Word of God and the Conscience of the Christian. 8yo. cloth, 9 



\ 3. A Handbook to Butler's Analogy, Witk ^fe^■^^^J 
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10 NBW WOBES AND NEW EDITIONS, 



THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM IAlBGHEB BUTLER, M.A., 

Late Prof €9»9r of Moral Pkilo9opky in the Univertity of Dublin, 

FIFE VOLUMES Svo, UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 

** A man of glowing genius and divenified accomplishments, whose remains JiU 
these Jive brilliant volumes** — Edinburgh Bsyibw. 

SOLD SEPARATELY AS FOLLOWS. 

1. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Fibst Sbkibs. 

Edited by the Very Rev. Thos. Woodward, M.A., Dean of DowD' 
With a Memoir and Portrait. Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12*. 

*' Present a richer combination of the qualities for Sermons of the first doss than 
any we have met with in any living wrt/^."— Bbitish Quajltbrlt Rimir. 

* 

2. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Second Series. 

Edited by J. A. Jeremie, D.D., Begius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6<?. 

**They are marked by the same originality and vigour of eaprcssion^ike same 
richness of imagery and illustration^ the same large views and cathoUespirityand 
the same depth and fervour of devotional feeling, which so remarkably disttn^ 
guished the preceding Series, and which rendered it a most valuable accession to 
our theological literature" ^^om Dk. Jebsmie's Pkrtacb. 

3. Letters on Romanism, in Beply to Dr. Newman's Essay on 
Development. Edited by the Very Rev. Thomas Woodward, M.A., 
Dean of Down. Second Edition. Revised by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hardwick. 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6<^. 

*^ Deserve to be considered the most remarkable proofs of the Author^ tin^^mi' 
table energy and power of concentration y — Edinbtjroh Eevibw . 

4. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Edited from the Anther's M8S., with Notes, by William Hep- 
worth Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo.,£l 5*. 

" Of the dialectic and physics of Plato they are the only exposition atoncefuH, 
accurate, and popular, with whichi am acquainted : being far more accurate than 
/4^Jh!9^4, ana incomparably more popular than the German treatises on these 



PUBLISHED BT MACMILLAN AND GO. H 

TEE WORKS OF 

I 

JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., 

ymetime Archdeacon of Letoetj Rector of HereimonceuKt Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen^ and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College t Cambridge, 

NINE VOLS, 8ro. UNIFORMLT PRINTED AND BOUND. 

• Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. During 1840 to 1854, with Notes on the Principal 
Events affecting the Church during that period. And an Intro- 
duction, explanatory of his position in the Church, with re- 
ference to the Parties which divide it. 

3 vols. Svo. cloth, £1 lit. 6<f. 

!. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the Church during the years 1845 to 1851. 

Svo. cloth, 12«. 

\. Vindication of Luther against his recent English 

Assailants. Second Edition. Svo. cloth, 7«. 

L The Mission of the Comforter, With Notes. Second 

Edition. Svo. cloth, 12«. 

\. The Victory of Faith. Second Edition. Svo. cloth, 6i. 

I. Parish Sermons. Second Series. Svo. cloth, 12«. 

\ Sermons preacht on Particular Occasions. 8vo. 12*. 

The two following hooJct are included among the collected Charges, but are published 

separately for purchasers of the rest, 

Jharges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered in the years 1843, 1845, 1846. Never 
before published. With an Introduction, explanatory of his 
position in the Church, with reference to the Parties that divide 
it. 8ve. cloth, 6s. &d. 

'he Contest with Rome, k Ci\LM\g&, e^t^v^^t^^ \s^ ^^^ 

With Notes, especially in answeT to "DB..^iEr«T*^ ""^"^"^J^^ 
of CathoUcB in England. Second l£.dit\0Jiu ^^^- ^'^'^^ 



12 NEW WOBKS AND NBW SDITIOKS, 

WORKS BT 

CHARLES KINGSLEY, MA. 

Chaplain in Ordinary to the Quttn^ Rector ofBverMUy, 
and Regitu Profettor of Modern Hietory in the Univereity of Cambridge. 

1. The Limits of Exact Science as Applied to History. 

An Inaugural Lecture, delivered before the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. U 

2. Two Years Ago. Third Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 6i 

** Genial, large hearted, humorous, with a fuiek eye and a keen reUth oBt 
for what it beautiful in nature and for what it fenmm, ttrongg and eanud ti 
Maii.**-^UABniAir. 

8. "Westward Ho!" or the Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the Coimtj 
of Devon, in the reign of Her most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. New Edition. Crown Syo. cloth, 6i. 

**JUnott the iett hittorieal novel to our mind of the dt^.^^-TB.kXsn 

MlGAZIlfE. 

4. The Heroes : Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight Illustrations. Hoyal 16ido. 
beautifully printed on toned paper, gilt edges, 5s. 

" fTe dottbt not they will be read by many a youth with an enehtdned intered 
almost as strong as the links which bound Andromeda to her rocit.*'— B&insB 

5. Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. A Com 

panion for the Sea-side. Containing Coloured Illustrations of the 
Objects mentioned in the Work. Eourth Edition. BeautifoU] 
printed and bound in cloth, gilt leaves. 7s. 6d. 

** Its pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of unoHtieipdei 
pleasure, and combine amusement with instruction in a very happy and unwontet 
degree.** — ^Ecleciic Eeview. 

6. Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers, 

Third Edition. Crown Svo. boards, 2i 

7. Alexandria and Her Schools. Four Lectures delivaw! 

at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

Citu^iu Etq« doth, Bi. 



PUBLISHED BY MAClilLLAN AND CO. 

WORKS BT 

CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D. 

Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Vicar ofDoneatter, and Chancellor of Tork] 

Cathedral. 

1. Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. WithSuitali 

Prayers. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, red leaves, 1*. 6 

2. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. The Greek Text wi 

English Notes. Second Edition. Crown 8?o. cloth, t 

8. Memorials of Harrow Sundays. A Selection of Sermo: 

preached in the School Chapel. With a View of the Interi 
of the Chapel. Third Edition. To which is added Two addition 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 10«, 6 

\* Purchasers of the Eibst and Second Editions may obta 
copies of the Additional Sermons from their respective Booksellei 
price 6i. 

4. Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. A Selection of Exposito; 

Sermons. Second Edition. To which is added several ne 
Sermons. Crown Svo. cloth, red leaves. 10^ 6 

%* Purchasers of the First Edition may obtain copies of tl 
Additional Sermons from their respective Booksellers, price 3f . 

5. Revision of the Liturgy. Five Discourses. With \ 
Introduction. I. Absolution. 11. Eegeneration. IH. The Ath 
nasian Creed. IV. Burial Service. V. Holy Orders. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. cloth, red leaves (I860), 117 pp. ^. 6 

6. Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. A Book of Sele« 

Headings for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. Yaughan, D.] 
Royal 16mo. Elegantly printed with red lines, and handsome 
bound, red edges, 4*. 6<?. Morocco^ Q\!i ^\.^\^^ ^^\^«\^Sk"NS^**^ 



14 NEW WORKS AND NBW EDITIONS, 

B7 CORNWALL SIMEON. 

Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History. TO 

Illastrations. 7«. 6i. 

"i)r this remariahly agreeable work does noi rival in popularity ike eelebreUi 
* Wkile*s Selhome* it will not be because it does not deserve it , , . ike mtndit 
almost satiated witk a repletion of strange facts and good iktmrs^^-lhlLD 
July 28, 1860. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, D.D 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 
College, during Six Years. 

Crown 8?o. cloth, price 10«. 6tf. 

'* We can keartily recommend this volume as a most suitable present for a youth, 
or for family reading; wherever tkere are young persons, ikefeacking oftkese 
discourses will be admirable.** — ^Litzbakt Churchmav. 

Sermons : Chiefly connected with Public Events in 1854. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8i. 
** A volume of wkick we can speak witk kigk admiration** 

Christian BEMsicBiLAifCER. 

Charge delivered to the Clergy of Calcutta at his 
Primary Visitation in September, 1859. 8vo. 2*.6<i. 

THE ORE-SEEKER. 

A Tale of the Hartz Mountains. By A. S. M. 

Illustrated by L. C. H. ' Printed on toned paper, with elaborate 
fnll-page Illustrations and Initial Letters, and bound in elegant 
doth with gilt leaves, lbs. 

This work is most elaborately illustrated, and is published as a 
Christmas present. The Obsekvbr of Nov. 18, 1860, says of it :-^ 

"One of the most beautiful of the illustrated volumes puKuHed in ike present 
eeasan, and one pre-eminenily fitted /or a CKristmo* i»re«eiit. » . » linse otui 

/ru/^ beautify the story, and render it d«ltgKt/«l to all perwn* Tli» Vftw 

^ra/ioM are many of the finest spedmens extantr 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 1 

B7 THE Vl^NBLE. ARCHDEACON HABDWICE. 

1 . Christ and other Masters : A Historical Inquiry int 

some of the chief Parallelisins and Contrasts between Christianil 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World ; 

The Religions of China, America, and Oceanica. In one Yolnmi 
The Religions of Egypt and Medo-Fersia. In one volume. 

8?o. cloth. Is, 6d, eaci 

*' Never ¥>at to difficuU and complieaied a tubject as the hittory of Page 
religion handled to ably, and at the tame time rendered to htdd and attractive, 

— COLONLLL ChUKCH ChRONICLB. 

2. History of the Christian Church during the Middl 

Ages. With Maps, Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6i 

3. History of the Christian Church during tb 

Reformation. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6fl 

4. Sermons Preached to Town Congregations. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6*. 6c 



BY THE VERY REV. R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 

Dean of Wttlminster, 

1 . Synonyms of the New Testament. 

Eourth Edition. Tcap. Svo. cloth, 5< 

2. Hulsean Lectures for 1845 — 46. 

CoNTEifTS. 1.— The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding th 
Spiritual Life of Man. 2. — Christ the Desire of all Nations 
or the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. 

Fourth Edition. Ecap. Svo. cloth, 6j 

3. Sermons Preached befoie Wie \i\v\N^x^^ ^^ ^'^ 

bridge. Y ^v^ -^^^ • fSsa^-*' 



10 NEW WOBES AND NEW EDITIONS, 

BT DAVID MA8S0N, MJL, 

ProfuMr ofEngliih Liieraiurt in Univtnity C0llege,L9ndom, 

1. Life of John Milton, narrated in connexion with 

the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 

of his Time. Vol. I. 8vo. With Portraits. 18i. 

**Mr. Ma98on*t lAfe of Milton hat many sterling merits , , , hit indtu^ it 
immense ; his zeal unflagging ; his special knowledge ofMiltoiCs life and imet 
extraordinary .... with a zeal and industry which we cannot suffieientty com- 
mendf he has not only availed himself of the biographical stores collected In kit 
predecessors, but imparted to them an aspect of novelty by kit ti^nl r^ 
arrangement'*— "SiDiShV^jf^B. fixniw. 

2. British Novelists and their Styles : Being a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose 

Fiction. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7#. U. 

"A work eminently caleulafed to win popularity, both by the toumdmeit tfUt 
doctrine and the skill of its art,** — ^Thb P&sss. 

8. Essays, Biographical and Critical: chiefly on 
English Poets. Svo. oioth, isu. ai 

contents: 

L Shakespeare and Goethe. — II. Milton's Youth. — III. The Thiee 
Devils : Luther's, Milton's, and Goethe's. — IV. Dryden, and the Liten* 
ture of the Restoration. — V. Dean Swift. — ^VL Chatterton : a Story of 
the Year 1770.— VII. Wordsworth.— VIII. Scottish tnflueuce on Britiflh 
Literature. — IX. Theories of Poetry. — ^X. Prose and Verse: DeH^iiincey. 

" Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear statement of the aetud 
fads on which speculation is based, and an appropriate beauty of kmguagt* 
These Essays should be popular wUhserious men* — The Athzn^UK. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 

By I. C. Wright, M.A., Translator of "Dante,'* late 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Books I.— XII, Crown 
8vo. clctb, 10«. 6d. ; or in 2 separate Farts, 5«. each. 

"^ know of no edition of the * •owon poet* from loliVciK <mv 'EavqIuX twin, 
eats derive on the whole to complete an impre»»\otv of tKevnvnuyrtoL'&fffMr- 
JDailt JVjBirs. 
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■ 
THE WORKS OF THE REF. 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 

Incumbent of St, Peter' »t St* Marylebone^ 

Lectures on the Apocalypse, or Book of the Rev 
lation of St. John the Divine. Crown 8vo. cloth, lo*. ( 

What is Revelation ? With Letters on Mr. Mansel's Bampt 

Lectures. 10*. ( 

Sequel to the Inquiry, " What is Revelation? 

With Letters on Mr. Mansel's Strictures. i 

Exposition of the Holy Scriptures: 

(1.) The Patriarchs and Lawgivers. i 

(2.) The Prophets and Kings. 10*. ( 

(3.) The Gospel of St. John. 10*. ( 

(4.) The Epistles of St. John. 7*. < 

Exposition of the Ordinary Services of the Pray 

Book : 6*. ( 

Ecclesiastical History. 10*. i 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 7*. ( 

Theological Essays. Second Edition. 10*. I 

The Religions of the World. Third Edition. 
Learning and Working. 

The Indian Crisis. Eive Sermons. 2*. I 

The Sabbath, and other Sermons. 2*. i 

Law on the Fable of the Bees. 4*. i 



The Worship of the Church. A Witness for t 

Redemption of the World. 
The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric 

Jerusalem. Second Edition. 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 184.7. 
The Case of Queei^s College, London. l«. < 

Death and Life. In Memoriam C.B.1&.. 

Administrative Reform. 



18 THEOLOGICAL HAKUALS, 

MANUALS FOB THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 

UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 

This Series of Tlieological Manuals has been published with the aim 
of supplying books concise, comprehensive, and accurate^ convenient for 
the Student and yet interesting to the general reader. 



Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By Bboou 

Fobs Westcott, M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8yo. cloth, lOt, 6(^. 

**!%€ worth of Mr, Westeoti't volume for the spiritual interpretation c^ tie 
Oo»peU it greater than we can readily express even by the mosi grateful oMi 
approving words. It presents with an unparalleled completeness — theeharac- 
ieristic of the book everywhere being thts completeness — wholeness of rifv, 
comprehensiveness of representation^ the fruits of sacred learmngP — Koa- 
COmOBMIST. 



II. 

A General View of the History of the Canon of the 

New Testament during the FmST FOUR CENTURIES. 
By Bbookb Foss Westcott, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 12*. 6rf. 

*' The Author is one of those who are teaching us that it is possible to rifie ihi 
storehouses of German theology y without bearing away the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and em 
track the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity, without abandoning in thepursidi 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense . . ., It is by far 
the best and most complete book of the kind; and we should be glad tos^it 
well placed on the lists of our examining chaplains** — Gtjasdiak . 

*' Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his subject, and the present 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it, — ^British Quarterly. 

""To the student in Theology U will '^rovt an admirable Teaet-Book % m^<Q«B 

o^Aert who have any cwno^ity fm tfc« •iibject it «tU be »ot\»5aetwr>) <u <me «^ v> 

most useful and instructive pitctt 0/ fcutori^ wTiwK tlve tecwd* of tl^ftCVi 
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CHEOLOGIGAL MANUALS-continaed. 

m. 

3istory of the Christian Church, during the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By the Venerable Charles Hard wick, Archdeacon of Ely. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, each. 

Vol. I. History of the Church to the Excommunication of Luther. 

With Four Maps. 
Vol. II. History of the Reformation. 

Each Volume may be had separately. 

* * Full in refer eiicei and authority , ey Hematic and formal in division , wiih enough 
of life in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from its brevity ^ and 
exhibiting the results rather than the principles of investigation. M&. Hjlsd- 
wiCK is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult task,^* 
—Christian Bemkmbbjlncer. 

**He has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the collection of his materials j 
he has selected them with judgment; and he presents them in an equable and 
compact style.** — Spectator. 

" To a good method and good materials Mr. Hard wick adds that great virtue, 
a perfectly transparent style. We did not expect to find great literary oualities 
in such a manual, but we hMe found them; we should be satisfied in this 
respect with conciseness and intelligibility ; but while this book has both, U is 
also elegant f highly finished, and highly interesting" — Nomcontormist . 

IV. 

history of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Rationale of the several Offices. By Frakgis 
Procter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, formerly Pellow of 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Tourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6^. 

- ** Mr. Procter's ' History of the Book of Common Prayer' is by far the best 

commentary extant Not only do the present illustrations embrace the 

whole range of original sources indicated by Mr. Palmer, but Mr. Procter 
compares the present Book of Common Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices, As a manual of 
extensive information, historical and ritual ^ imbued with sound Church prinei- 
pies, we are entirely satisfied with Mr. Procter's important volume** 

Christian Kemembranoxr. 

** It is indeed a complete and fairly-written history of the Liturgy ; and from the 

dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on^ will i^ron^i^ sm»s^ 

troubled consciences what ought to he known to tHcm.,«\»»*. — i"Ka^\"V>«^ ^« 

mMou^ /ear of compromising the princtpUiof e«ttngel%co\lTutX^9W*^"^««5iI 

ami consent to the contents of the Book of Common Pray ct . ^^^^s..^^^^=^ 

domeagreaitgrtficeto the Church by thi» admirable digest. ^^fv«^ 



MACMILLAN AND CO/S 

€hBB §00b far €alhQtB anb ^t^aaU, 

I. ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 
Arithmetic. For the use of Schools. By Barnard Smith, M.A. 

New Edition (1861). 348 pp. Answers to all the Questions, down Svo. 4«. 6d. 

Key to the above. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised (1860), 

382 pp. Crown Svo. 8«. 6d. 

Arithmetic and Algebra in their Principles and Applications. 

With numerous Examples, systematically arranged. By Barnabd Smith, M.A. 
Seventh Edition (1860), 696 pp. Crown 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

Exercises in Arithmetic. By Barnard Smith, M.A. Part I, 

48 pp. (1860). Crown 8yo. U. Part II. £6 pp. (1860). Crown 8to. 1«. Answers, 
6d, The Two Parts bound together 2s, ; or with Answers, 2s. 6d, 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. For Advanced Pupila. By 

J. B&ooK Smith, M.A. Part First. 164 pp. (1860). Crown 8to. <^«. 6d. 

A Short Manual of Arithmetic. By C. W. Underwood, M.A. 

96 pp. (I860). Fcp. 8yo. 2s, 6d, 

Algebra. For the use of Colleges and Schools. By I. Todhuntkb, 

M.A. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 516 pp. (1860). 7s, 6d, 

II. TRIGONOMETRY. 

Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. For the use of Schools. 

By J. C. SNOWBALL; M. A. Second Edition (1847). 8to. 5s. 

PUne Trigonometry. For Schools and Colleges. By I. Todhuntbb, 

M.A. Second Edition, 279 pp. (1860). Crown 8to. 5s. 

Spherical Trigonometry. For Colleges and Schools. By I. 

Todhuntbb, M.A. 112 pp. (1859). Crown 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

Plane Trigonometry. With a numerous Collection of Examples. 

By R. D. Bbaslby, M.A. 106 pp. (1858). Crown Svo. St, 6d, 

■ 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With the Construction and 

Use of Tables of J/ogarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M.A. Ninth Edition, 240 pp. 
(1U57). Crown Svo 7s. M, 

III. MECHANIOS AND HYDROSTATIOS. 
Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. With a Collection of 

Examples. By S. Pabkinbon, B.D. Second Edition, S45 pp. (1860). Cr. Svo. 9«. 6il. 

Elementary CourBe of Mechanics and 'H.'jdto«^\KR». "ft^ I. G. 

^MowBALL, M.A, Pourth Edition. llOpp. (,\%5\V Ciq^w^^q. ^» 



CLASS BOOKS FOB COLLEQES AND SCHOOLS. 2 

MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS— ^Mm^iwed 
Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples an< 

Solutions. By J. B. Phbar, M.A. Second Edition. 156 pp. (1857). Crown 8t( 
5«. 6d. 

Analytical Statics. With numerous Examples. By I. Todhuntee 

M.A. Second Edition. 330 pp. (1858). Ciown8yo. 10«. 6d. 

Dynamics of a Particle. With numerous Examples. By P. G 

Tazt, M.A. and W. J. Stxbkx, M.A. 804 pp. (1856). Crown 8yo. 10«. 6tf. 

A Treatise on dynamics. By W. P. Wilson, M.A. 176 pi 

(1850). 8vo. 99.64, 

Dynamics of a System of Rigid Bodies. With numerous Exam 

pies. By £. J. Eouth, M.A. 386 pp. (1860). Crown 8yo. 10«. 6d, 

IV. ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS. 
Plane Astronomy. Including Explanations of Celestial Phenc 

xnena and Instrumentt. By A. R. Gkavt, M.A. 128 pp. (1860). Syo. 6». 

Elementary Treatise on the Lunar Theory. By H. Godfrai 

M.A. Second Edition. 119 pp. (1859). Crown 8to. 5«. 6d. 

A Treatise on Optics. By S. Parkinson, B.D. 304 pp. (1859 

Crown 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

V. GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. 
Geometrical Treatise on Conio Seotions. With a CoUeotion < 

Examples. By W. H. Drxw, M.A. 121 pp. (1857). 4t. 6tf. 

Plane Co-ordinate Qeometry as applied to the Straight Line an 

the Conic Sections. By I. Toohuhtbr, M.A. Second Edition. 316 dd /iSftf 
Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. *^'' ^*'**'* 

Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and Algebraic Geometr 

By 6. H. PUCKI.B, M.A. Second Edition. 264 pp. (1856). Crown Syo. 7s, 6d, * 

Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. Wil 

theResolto. Collected by I. TosHinrTXB, M. A. 76 pp. (1858). Crown 8to. i#. 
VI. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
The Differential Calculus. With numerous Examples. By 

ToDHUMTEK, M.A. ThiidEdition. 404 pp. (1860). Crown 8to. 10«. 6d. 

The Integral Calculus, and its Applications. With numeroi 

Examples. By I. Todhukter, M.A. 268 pp. -(1857). Crown 8vo. 10«. 6<(. 

A Treatise on Differential Equationa. "B^ Q(EI^^^^^c^cs\^;\^! 

486 pp. (1859). Crown Svo. 14«. 

A Treatise on the Oaloulus of 'Fkdtd T>iSfeTOMifi»* ^1 ^ 

BooLX,D.C.L. 248 pp. (1840). Cio^m Svo. \0t. W. 



22 CLASS BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 

VII. APPLIED SCIENCE. 
On the Algebraical and Numerical Theory of Enon fA 

Observations, and the Combination of Obserrations. By the Attiononier Royal, 
6. B. AiRT, M.A. 103 pp. (1861). 6«. 64. 

The Construction of Wrought Iron Bridges, embracing the 

Practical Application of the Principles of Mechanics to Wrought Iron Girder Wi^ 
By J. H. Latham, M.A. C.£. With nwmeroua plates. 282 pp. (1868). IBs. 

Mathematical Tracts, On the Lunab and Plai7etabt Theobisb^ 

THZ Figure of thb Earth, Precession and Nutation, the Calculus of VariatioDSi 
and theUndulatory Theory of Optics. By the Astronomer lUyal, G. B. Airt, HA. 
Fourth Edition. 400 pp. (1858). 15«. 

A Collection of Mathematical Problems and Example& With! 

Answers. By H. A. Moroav, M.A. 190 pp. (1858). Crown 8yo. fit. 6d. 

Senate-House Mathematical Problems. With Solutions—* 

1848-51. By FERRERS and JACKSON. 8yo. IBt.dd, 

1S4S-51. (Riders.) By JAMESON. Sto. 7s. 6d. 

1854. By WALTON and MACKENZIE. Svo. 10«. 6^ 

1857. By CAMPION and WALTON. 8yo. St. 6d. 

1860. By ROUTH and WATSON. Crown 8to. 7«. M. 

VIII. LATIN. 

Help to Latin Grammar ; or, the Form and Use of Words in 

Latin. With Progressire Exercises. By Josiah Wright. M.A. 175 pp. (1855). 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Seven Kings of Rome. A First Latin Reading Book. By 

JosiAH Wright, M.A. Second Edition. 138 pp. (1857). Fcap. 8vo. St. 

Vocabulary and Exercises on *' The Seven Bangs." By Josiah 

Wright, M. A. 94 pp. (1S57). Fcap. 8yo. 2*. 6d. 

A First Latin Construing Book. By E. Thring, MA. 104 pp. 

(1865). Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

Rules for the Quantity of Syllables in Latin. 10 pp. (1858). 

Crown 8yo. 1*. 

Theory of Conditional Sentences in Latin and Greek. By R. 

HoRTOW Smith, M.A. 80 pp. (1859). 8yo. 2s. 6d. i 

Sallust. — Catilina and Jugurtha. With English Notes. For 

Schools. By Charlss MERiyALs. B.D. Second Edition, 172 pp. (1858). Fcap. 
8vo. 4*. 6d. 

Catilina and Jugurtha may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Juvenal. For Schools. With English Notes and an Index. By 

J. E. Mayor, M.A. 464 pp. (1853). Crown Svo. 10*. 6d. 

Cicero's Second Philippic. With English Notes. By John 

£. B. Mator. 168 pp. (1861). 5. 

IX. GREEK. 

.ffellenica ; a First Greek B.eadiug "BooV. "ft^va^ ^ ^v^Xwr^ ^ 

Oreece, taken from Diodorus and TYiucyd\dea. B^y 3o%\kii\<».\«iii.'s,l&..K.. ^mm 
Edition. 150 pp. (1867). Fcap. Svo. a«. W. 
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GREEK''-«mHmted. 
Demosthenes on the Crown. With English Notes. By I 

Drake, M.A. Second Edition, to which is prefixed ^schines against Ctesipho: 
With English Notes. (I860). Fcap. 8^0 5t. 

Demosthenes on the Crown. Translated hy J. P. Nobbis, M.J 

(1850). Crown Svo. is. 

Thucydides. Book VI. With English Notes and an Inde: 

By P. Frost, Jun. M.A. 110 pp. (1854). 8vo. 7«. 6d 

^schylus. The Eamenides. With English Notes and Transb 

tion. By B. Dbakk, M.A. 144pp. (1853). Svo. 7«. 6d. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans : With Notes. By Chabli 

John VAU&HAir, D.D. Second Edition (1861). Crown 8yo. 5«. • 

X. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The Child's English Grammar. By E. Thbing, M,A. Dem 

]8mo. New Edition. (1857). U. 

Elements of Grammar taught in English. By E. Thbing, M.i 

Third Edition. 136 pp. (1860). Demy 18mo. 2t. 

Materials for a Grammar of the Modem English Language. E 

G. H. Pabmxvtxr, M. a. 220 pp. (1856). Fcap. 8vo. St. 6d. 

XI. RELIGIOUS. 
History of the Christian Church during the Middle Ages. E 

Archdeacon Ha&dwick. 482 pp. (1853). With Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10«. (] 

History of the Christian Church during the Reformation. £ 

A&CHDXAcoM Hardwick. 459 pp. (1850). Crown 8vo. cloth. 10«. 6d.' 

History of the Book of Common Prayer. By Fbanois Pboote 

M.A. 464 pp. (1860). Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth. lOs.Sd. 

History of the Canon of the New Testament during the Piri 

Four Centuries. By Brook Fobs Wbstcott, M.A. 594 pp. (1855). Crown 81 
cloth. 12«. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By Bbookb Foi 

WzsTcoTT, M.A. (1860). Crown 8yo. cloth. 10«. 6d. 

The Church Catechism Illustrated and Explained. By Abthx: 

Bamsay, M.A. 204 pp. (1854). 18mo. cloth. Ss. 6d, 

Notes for Lectures on Confirmation : With Suitable Prayer 

By C. J. Vauohak, D.D. Third Edition. 70 pp. (1859). Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 6d. 

Hand-Book to Butler's Analogy. By C. A. Swainson, M. A. 55 p 

(1856). Crown 8 vo. U.6d. 

History of the Christian Church during the Fvt%\. Twt^iRk ^ 

turies, and the Reformation in England. By ''Nii.i.iKU. ^\'ww%oia%VL.K. "^^ 
(1857;. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. St. 

Analysia of Pale f 8 Evidences of CYiTiaY.\wi\\;^. ^1 ^^^^ 

Cmos8s,M,A. Ii5pp.(1855). 18mo. 3« 6d. 



POBTHOOHIKQ BOOKS. 
LIFE AND COERESPONDENCE OF M. DE TOO- 

QUEVILLE. By 6. Ds BxAUXOirT. Translated from the Orighud vith 
the Author's sanction. Two vols. 8to. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN CLAY, LATE 
CHAPLAIN OF PRESTON GAOL, wuh selection, ih. 

his Writings and Correspondence, and a Sketch of the Progress of Prison DisdpttiM 
in England. Edited by his Sow. Svo. with Portrait. 

PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, FROM 

THE PANDECTS. By Joh» Gbo»ob PHiiLmo»». llnOitrrm. 

LIFE OF EDWARD FORBES THE NATURALIST. 

By GxoROK WiLsoK, M.D., late Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh, and Archibald Gbxkib, F.G.S. of the Geological Survey. 

PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. 

By Db. Pauli. Translated from the Original by £ C. Ottx. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY : 

A Collection of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language. Setoetei 
and arranged, with Notes, by F. T. Palobatb, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Dedicated by permission to Alfbeb Tbnmtsoh. [In the Prm. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONa 

With numerous Examples. By P. G. Tait, M.A. Professor of Natural Phiiosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

FIRST BOOK OF ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 

By the Rev. J. C. Ellis, M.A. and P. M. Clabk, M.A. of Sidney Susi^ex College, 
Cambridge. [PmqrarMf. 

A TREATISE ON TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATE& 

By N. M. Ferbbrs, M.A. Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Gonville snd 
Caius College. 

THE BROKEN TROTH. 

A Tale of Tuscany, from the Italian. By Philip Ibeton. Two Vols. Fcjp. Svo. 

llmmedkUdf- 

THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES, FOR ENGLISH 

READERS. By W. Whewbll, D.D. F.R.S. Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Volume III. containing the Republic. [In the Prm. 

FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE; 
OR, FIRST FORMS OF VEGETATION. By the h.». 

H. Macmillan, F.R.S.E. [/n the Prm. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST. 

With numerous Illustrations from his Works. By Alexandbb Gilchbist. 

IPnparifi/g. 
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